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PERCEVAL 

Vcrgcntc miindi n*ftn 
Novum lidu* cNoriiur 
Et clauM* culpc carcMC 
pRco Salutii mittiiur. 
Doctrinwn (rangeUom 
Sporgcn* per orbii ofdincn 
PcHcm fugit hcrttkim 
Novum prodiKcnt Onliactn. 

Ik fi«to B. Doyixici. 

MYSTtRY from the fine bu enibrouded the 
.egend of the Graal. 'That tbe Gnal wu 
ntended in tome way to typi^ the Sacnunent 
<f tbe H0I7 Comanunion ii abundantljr clear 
'rom a thousand pauagci in (he wioui vereioni , 
of the ttory. AU beyond this primary indica- 
ion it indefinite, ihadowy, impalpable. Yet 
feet at we read that the words employed are 
ntended to convey lomc deeper meaning than 
:ha Action heart on the hce of it. Tbe romanca 
it more than a romance. It b tiko a lecret 
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« The Hofy Graal: 

written in dpher. Iti myfticitm it ti marked 

as its mjrstery. Throughout, there it a con4 

tinual suggestion of hidden meanings, a ren 

current insistence on things seen as types and' 

symbob of things unseen. When Malory telU'* 

us that « thistory of the Sancgreal is cronyclcd (o\ • 

one of the truest and the hoUest that is in thyr 

worid/ or an earher poet that it was written by \ 

the hand of Our Lord Himself, it is clear that / 

they meant to draw a clear line of dcmarcatior ' 

between this story and the older secular romances 

©f Arthur and his knights. But wherein liei • 

the difference between them? What is the* 

key of the cipher? What is the Presence 

that haunu and hinu at Cftrj turn in the path 

that Ues through the hallowed ground ? 

Take the groundwork of the story told ir 
the * High History of the Holy Graal.' 

Erery incident recorded bears more or lesb 
directly on the history of YgUis, the widowed 
Lady of the Valleys of Camelor, and her three 
royal brethren— King Fisherman, King Pelles 
I «of the Lower Folk,' and the King of Castle 
Mortal These trace their unrecorded ancestry 
up to Joseph of Abarimacie, the good soldier of 
Klate who took down the body of the SaWour 
from hanging oo the cross. The husband of 
YgUf was AUuft U Gros, the eldest of twelre 



Perceval 
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knights, all of whom died in arms 
twelve years of being made knight. They 
were lineal descendants of * Nichodemus.' 
JAlain li Gros and Ygbis had one daughter, 
\Dindrane, and one son, Perceval, the hero of 
Uie romance. 

* The theme o( the epos is an error rather than 
sin of omission. The Rich King Fisher- 
dwells in the Castle of the Graal, where 
«|.he most holy Vessel is enshrined in a most holy 
apel. On a time, his nephew, Perceval, visits 
he Rich King at his castle. The King, his 
ousehold, and his guests are sen'cd from the 
raal itself by a damsel with golden hair. Blood 
m the point of a lance falls mystically into 

f' the holy Vessel drop by drop, but .the food dis- 
tributed is abundant for all, and the savour is 
sweeter than that of any earthly meat. Perceval 
partakes with the rest ; but although he beholds 
the Graal three several times, forbears or forgets 
\ to ask what the wondrous food may be, and who 
may be those to whom it is distributed. This 
V failure to ask the Atefiil question is the well- 
1 spring of sorrow and manifold tribulation* *Of 
I one little word that he delayed to speak came 
tito pass so sore mischance in Greater Britain 
c that all the lands and all the isknds fell thereby 
I into much sorrow.* * AU lands were commoved 
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where he wrote his life of S. Thonus of Canter- 
burj. Fiiull7» he retired to the Abbey of 
CiteauXy where he died apparently in the year 
1 201. The dates are noteworthy. The 
roouuice was obviously written after Alain's 
death, but at a time when his name and fame 
were still in all men*s mouths. More note- 
worthy still is the fact that the work of 
Perceval's Aither Alain against the Albigenses 
formed no small portion of the spiritual 
armoury of the preachers who wrought and 
fought in the Albigensian crusade; itself, as 
will be seen presently, an event closely con- 
nected with the < High History ' of the Holy 
GraaL 

The identification of two other members of 
Perceval's fomily is not less easy and ceruin.; 
The Rich King Fisherman is as obviously the 
c^Pope as Yglais is obviously the Church. There 
is only one potenute who bears the title. To- 
day, as when the story was written, the Pope 
at times wevs the * Fisherman's ring,' and 
now, as then, makes use of it to seal a ceruin 
portion of his private correspondence. The 
Romancer could not have hit on a happier 
title for the Sovereign Pontiff who occupies 
the throne founded by the fisherman of Galilee* 
The King of CMtle Mortal wears a disguise 
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Perceval ^ 

equally slight. His fieatures are as clearly 
drawn and as clearly recognisable. There is 
*as much bad in him as there is good in his 
two brethren.' His throne is in the Castle of 
Mortality, not in the Castle of the Graal. He 
is the Chief of the temporal world, as his brother 
is Chief of the spiritual world. If the Rich 
King Fisherman is the Pope, the King of 
Cattle Mortal can be none other than the 
Emperor. The first draught of the romance 
may possibly have been sketched out in the 
reign of the fourth Otho. It was certainly 
finished in that of the second Frederic. Either 
one or the other may well have been the 
original of the unfavourable portrait drawn by 
the orthodox romancer. 

The third brother is leu easy to identify, 
because his real history is less familiar than 
that of Pope or Emperor. The time, more- 
over, during which even a romancer would 
be justified in describing him as king at all was 
ytvf limited. Twenty years before the book 
wu written, it might have been barely possible 

to regard him as King of the Lesser Folk— if mV 
di kassi gent. Twenty years after, it would 
have been impossible. In his royal capacity 
he bebngs to the age of the romance and to 
no other. Once identified, however, the identi- 
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fication is at certain at that of the othert. No 
alteriadve suggestion is possible. He is the 
Abbot of Citeaux. 

The extraordinary predominance of the 
Cistercian Order in the early years of the 
thirteenth century is one of the marvels of 
history. From the days of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, the re-founder of the Order, if the Pope 
was the head of the Church Militant, the Abbott 
of Clteaux had been as generally recognised 
as the heads of what may be termed the Church 
Military. All the great semi-monastic Orders 
of Knighthood, the Templars, the Hospitallers, 
and many others, were more or less closely 
affiliated to Clteaux. When a crusade was 
declared, the necessary arrangements, the 
preaching, the organisation, the general juris- 
diction — ^in the case of the Albigensian Crusade, 
even the military command — were all delegated 
to the Abbot of Citeaux. The Cistercian 
Order, in fact, was the executive of the Papacy 
in ttt temporal aspect. The relations between 
Pope and Abbot are repeatedly referred to in 
the letters of Innocent in., the greatest of the 
Popes and one of the best, to Arnold Amalric, 
the greatest of the Abbott and one of the worst. 
In these letterS| closely contemporary with the 
if the Graal, these lelatioiis an defined 
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by Scriptural analogies from the Old Testament 
and the New. The Pope is Aaron, the High 
Priest of the Temple. The Abbot is Moses, 
the Captain of the armies of God. The Pope 
is the successor of Peter, the Apostle of the 
Church of the Circumcision. The Abbot is the 
successor of Paul, the Apostle of the Church 
of the Gentiles. No illustrations could more 
aptly define the commanding position held at 
the time by the Abbot of Citeaux. 

But this wu not all. The predominance of 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England 
at the time of Negro emancipation, or even of 
the Purittns in the days of Cromwell, was only 
a feeble reflection of the predominance of what 
nuy be called Cisterdanism in the Church at 
this period. The claims of the Qstercians to 
superior sanctity, alwa]rs proclaimed by their 
preaching, and not unfrequently justified by 
their practice, were admitted as unquestion- 
able within, and ^try frequently without, the 
* religious world * of the period. Kings and 
queens, and a vast array of minor nobilities, 
vied with each other in their benefactions to 
the Order, and even Emperors were bin to pass 
into the unknown world clad in the Ctsterdan 
habit, proof against the claws of the Evil One. 

Yet more. The world, it was well known, 
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WIS beginning to * verge on Andcbrist and 
Doom.' Joachim, Abbot of Flora in Calabria, 
was a prophet whose utterances were not less 
divinely inspired than those of Merlin, Rabanus, 
or the Sibjrls. To him it had been revealed 
that the world should pass through three stages : 
the first under the more direct governance of 
God the Father, the second under that of God 
the Son, and the third under that of God 
the Holjr Spirit. Each stage must have itsown 
Chosen People. In the first they had been the 
Children of Israel. In the second thejr had 
been the disciples of Christ. In the third it 
needed no argument to prove that the Chosen 
People were the Order of Citeaux. The 
stages overUpped \>j considerable periods, but 
the transition from one to another was defined 
bjr some critical event. At one time Joachim 
thought that this event would take place in the 
jear laoo, and that the government of the 
world would then pass into the hands of the 
Third Person of the Holjr Trinity in a manner 
that none could mistake or deny. He was 
certain chat Antichrist had already been born 
into the world. He seems to have lived long 
enough to find that the millennium did not 
coouncncc with the year laoo, and to adjourn 
tiM wificatioa of bis predictions to I a6o^ a year 
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much Guided by later interpreters of prophecy. 
These were not the idle dreams of an unheeded 
visionary. They were accepted as revehdons 
of the Everlasting Gospel by all the Cistercians 
and their friends. Even Innocent could speak 
a kindly word in season for the Calabrian seer, 
and a slight taint of peradventure heresy only 
gave scst to the appetite of the numberless 
mystics of that age of mysticism. 

At this time, then, when the Abbot of 
Citeaux was recognised as leader and chief of 
the most influential organisation in Christen- 
dom, more actively influential than either 
Papacy or Empire, when Innocent had pro- 
claimed him Moses, and the armies of the 
Albigensian Cruude hailed him as General-in- 
Chief, the romancer was amply justified in 
calling him King and making him brother of 
the Emperor and Pope. Whether the * Lower 
Folk,* the ksssi gi$tt^ refers to the monastic 
brethren of the Order under his rule, or to the 
actual lay-troops and knights of the crusading 
army he commanded, may perhaps be doubtful. 
There is no doubt that the third uncle of 
Perceval is Arnold Amalric, Abbot of Citeaux, 
or his successor) the second. King Fisher- 
man, Pope Innocent in., or his successor 
Hooorius nL) and the first, the King of 
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Castle Mortal, the Emperor Otho iv., or 

Frederic ii. 

Who^ then, it Perceval ? He it a ton of the 
Church and the Church't champion against 
the Albigenses, Alain de Tlsle. Obviously, 
therefore, he is an ecclesiastical hero. He is 
no Lij-knight, noble or otherwise. He is to be 
sought not among the kings or captains of the 
tge, but among the saints of the Church. 
His knighthood is spiritual, not temporal. 
Yet a knight he is throughout — according to 
the romance, the Best Knight in the World. 
His sonship to AUin suggests that he may be 
a champion of the Church engaged in the 
Albigensian Crusade. The romancer gives us 
his portrait: 'Good knight was he without 
fiul, for he was chaste and virgin of his body, 
and hardjr of heart and puissant . • • not 
boastful was he of speech, and it seemed not 
hj his cheer that he had so great courage.' 
Other touches are added later. He is secret 
in his wajrs. He is true and loving to his 
friends, but the vengeance he wreaks upon his 
enemies knows neither pity nor remorse. 
Readers of Dante will already have surmised 
his identity. Bonaventura in Paradise describes 
him to the poet. He is ' the amorous wooer 
of the Chrisdaa fiuth. the holy athlete, kindly 



to his own, and harsh to his enemies,* who 
< smote the stocks of heresy with a blow that 
fell keenest where the resistance was most 
stubborn,* the vinedresser in the vineyard of 
the Lord, who, posseuing him wholly, willed 
also that he should be called ' the Lord's own,* 
Dominic 

It is even so, Perceval, the Saint of romance, 
is none other than Dominic, the Knight of the 
Church. Strange and startling, almost para- 
doxical, as the collocation of names and the 
ideas connected with them may be, the dose 
and vital analogy between the champion of 
the court of Arthur and the champion of the 
court of Innocent is more than likeness— > it is 
identity. Not a single 'note* of personal 
appearance, temperament, intellect, or character 
recorded in the lives of the saint but is fiuth- 
fully reproduced in the hero of the ronmnce. 
He has exchanged what the old author calls 
'the armour of religion' for the armour of 
knighthood, and that is all. He is the same 
man. If these few identifications are correct, 
they cannot but help to unravel no small por- 
tion of the mystery in which the romance is 
enshrouded. 

A more illogical foundation fix a story than 
that of the romance it would be hard to ooo- 
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ceive. A young unknown knight comet to 
the court of a great king, where ft strange ftnd 
holjr mjrttery pastes before him. Because he 
does not then and there demand to be told the 
meaning of the mjrstery, the flood-gates of 
disaster are lifted on Greater Britain and the 
world at large, and the King himself is smitten 
with a mysterious maladjr which in course of 
time bringt him to hit grave. No wilder 
enigma, it it tafe to tay, was ever propounded 
to his readers by the writer of any religious 
novel Yet the author of the Book of the 
Graal evidently ukes it for granted that the 
amazing postulate on which his phantasmagory 
is founded will be accepted as strictly in 
accordance with the nature of things and the 
established order of the universe. In the world 
of which he writes, the £ital ailmentt of 
monarchs, illimiuble dvil war and desoLition 
of kingdoms, are the natural and inevitable 
results oi the shyness of a young military 
gentleman, who refrains from inaking inquiries 
which he feels might be regarded as imper- 
tinent. It is most unfortunate, but so it is, 
and under the existing conditions in this 
strange world cannot be otherwise. 

At first sight, indeed, it seems as if little 
were gained by substituting Dominic for 
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Perceval and Pope Innocent lu. for King 
Fisherman. It is only in the pages of romance 
that Innocent takes to his bed because 
Dominic does not ask questions, or that 
unheard-of calamities £dl upon England for 
the same Amtastic reason. Still, authors of 
spiritual romances have at times a strange way 
of- putting things. When they chronicle 
events, they do not use the language of the 
chroniclers. History wears a different aspect 
in the spiritual world. A heavy blow to the 
influence of the Church, for instance, would 
be likely enough to appear in religious romance 
u a malady inflicted on the Head oi the Church. 
A fiuwreaching spiritual calamity in England 
or elsewhere would almost certainly be de- 
scribed as a desolation of the kingdom. The 
problem to be solved, in fiict, reduces itself to 
a sum in historic proportion. As King 
Fisherman is to the Pope, or S. Dominic to 
Sir Perceval, so is the maUdy of King 
Fisherman or the Desolation of Engknd to 
the real event recorded. 

Up to this point all that can be predicated 
about these events is that they resulted from 
some error of omission on the part of Dominic 
when on a visit to the Court of Innocent at 
Rome at some period before the events 
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recorded in the ttorj are supposed to 
tjJcen place. Dominic paid onljr one wcli- 
autheoticated visit to Rome before the jrear 
1215, and it is on this first visit that he must 
have exercised his gift of reticence with siich 
disastrous resulu. The date of the visit. is 
probably 1204, although some of Dominic*^ 
biographers relegate it to the next jrear. AIL 
however, are agreed as to the main circum 
stances in which it took place. In 1203^ 
Alphonso the Noble, King of Castile, wa* 
anxious to find a suiuble spouse for his eldc*t 
son Ferdinand, then a hd of thirteen. Le 
accordingly sent an embassy to the fiither * of 
*a certain noble lady of the Marches* to 
request her hand in marriage. The envoys 
returned with a fiivourable answer, and were 
again despatched with a large retinue to bring 
the bride to Spain. The Lady of the Marches 
died before their arrival, and the ambassadors 
with their retinue turned aside to visit Rome 
on tbdr way back to Castile. 

The chief of the embassy was Diego 
d*Axeveda, Bishop of Osma in Old Castile, 
who had brought with him as companion and 
lieutenant Dominic, sub-prior of the Canons 
of the same see« Dominic at this time was a 
man of thirty-three, well known in his own 
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•\ . lastic and canonical circles for his eloquence, 
devotion, and austere purity of life. On their 
way to the ^Marches,' wherever they may 
have been, the Spaniards found themselves at 
Toulouse, where Dominic was lodged in the 
Iiouse of a heretic. Most of the night was 
^ spent in earnest converse, and before the morrow 
'dawned the heretic had renounced his heresy. 
Dominic accepted the omen. The idea which 
dominated his life, the foundation of an Order 
of Preachers, had already flashed across the 
.thoughts of others besides Dominic. Here 
ivas the divine call to devote himself body and 
Miul to its realisation. A tragic end had cut 
short the temporal mission of the Bishop and 
his sub-prior. Both felt that a higher Power 
than any King of Castile had now charged 
them with a spiritual mission of hx deeper 
moment to the world and to King Fisherman 
at Rome. 

The self-imposed mission was to confer with 
the spiritual monarch of Christendon on a New 
Way of dealing with the heathen and the 
heretic They reached Rome, still accompanied 
by their Castilian retinue, apparently in the 
spring or early summer of 1204, and were at 
once cordially and even affectionately received 
by Innocent. Tlic New Way they had to 
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propoie, so fiu- at it can be deduced from the 
iubtcqueot conduct of the envoys, was entirely 
admirable as regards the first step to be taken 
in reference to the heretics, and entirely 
detesuble as regards the last. Dominic had 
felt the irrefragable force of one fiivourite 
argument of the Albigenses. ^ See,' said they, 
* how these noble knights o( Christ on horse- 
back go about to teach us poor folk on foot ! 
How bravely Dives preaches to Lazarus the 
Gospel of Him who was poor and rejected of 
men I * Dominic's answer was worthy of a 
saint: ^Let them that preach to this people 
go among them barefoot in the spirit of 
humility, the spirit of Christ. Let them be 
themselves beggars, and bear the good tidings 
of a crucified Saviour to Lasarus at the gate, 
dad like Lazarus in misery and rags.* 

Such was the New Way, and so far, it was 
worthy of all acceptation. But when the 
preaching was done, what then ? For them 
that renounced their heresy, public penance, 
ignominy, or exile — for them that refused to 
renounce, the sword, the halter, or the stake. 
In these respects, the New Way was as the 
old. To juuify the system, not to reform or 
abolish it, was the object of Diego, Dominic, 
aad Innooeal. * Yott slaughter and bum us,* 
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cried the heretics, ^ for not accepting the truth 
as it is in Christ. How can we accept Christ's 
truth if you do not preach it to us as Christ 
preached ? ' Dominic's answer is : * We admit 
the justice of your plea. Henceforth we will 
preach as Christ preached. If you still harden 
your hearts against the tnith, we shall be justi- 
fied in the eyes of man and God in destroying 
you utterly. As righteously will men burn 
your bodies here on earth as God will hereafter 
bum your souls in hell.* 

At the time this new scheme was laid before 
Innocent, he wu ready to welcome any 
suggestion for dealing with heresy in 
Languedoc that promised even a temporary 
break in the perennial monotony of fiiilure that 
for generations had attended eytrj effort of the 
Church in the land of the troubadour. The 
New Way and the new men should at least 
have a fair trial. Diego was ^jixious to make 
the first experiment of the system on the 
Comans, just then the heathens most in 
evidence, whose country Uy on the shores of 
the Black Sea. Dominic asked to be allowed 
to try it on the heretics in the neighbourhood 
of Toulouse. Innocent sided with the Sub- 
prior rather than the Bishop. He dedded that 
the energies of bocb, instead of being diqwrscd 
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bjr sqttritioo, should be made doubly effecdTe 
hf union ; and further, that the trial of the 
New Way should be made in conjunction with 
the effbrtt of the legates and preachers then at 
work against heresy in Languedoc Diego 
was granted leave of absence from the see of 
Osma till the end of 1206. Both were to 
undergo a brief apprenticeship to the methods 
of the Old Way at Citeaux before entering 
on their missionary labours. Both were to 
cxerdse authority as holding a commission 
direct from Innocent; but both were to be 
under the command of Arnold, Abbot of 
CiteauX| and his fellow-legates in partlhut. 

Tbe plan of campaign was evidently care- 
fully arranged. First of all, the new system 
was to be launched in a public manner which 
could hardly hW to commend it to popular 
sympathy and enthusiasm. Preaching by bare- 
foot preachers under vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience was to be carried on for two 
years at least, and every effort should be made 
to conciliate the heretics. They should be 
invited to confer, discuss, and deliberate. 
Severe measures should for a time remain in 
abeyance. The Gospel should be preached as 
Christ preached it. If at the end of the allotted 
tiflM tlM benttics still continued obstinately 
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unconverted, the last argument of the Church 
no less than of kings should then be employed. 
The syllogism was not strikingly logical, but 
it was sometimes effective. Tht major premiss 
was that it is the duty of the Church to extirp- 
ate heresy. The minor prenuss was that it is 
the duty of the Secukr Arm to assist her so to 
do. The conclusion was that if the Secular 
Arm fiuled to do so^ it was the duty o( the 
Church to transfer the Secular power from 
the temporal ruler unwilling or unable to 
assist the Church to another temporal ruler 
who both could and would. In actual prac- 
tice, the major took the form of Interdict, the 
minor of Crusade, the conclusion of a decree 
of deposition. 

Interdict as an ecclesiastical weapon has 
long been obsolete, and the part it once 
played in both dvil and religious history has 
been ytty generally misunderstood. It must 
have held a foremost place among the topics 
discussed by Innocent with his Spanish visitors 
before they started on their mission into 
Languedoc The yftrj air of Christendom 
was dark with Interdict. The one aim of the 
new preachers was to persuade the heretics to 
attend the ministrations of the Church. The 
eft cacy of Interdict depended 00 its suspeadiog 
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those ministntiont. Some kind of arrange- 
ment bjr which the exercise of the power of 
Interdict could be so limited and controlled as 
not to interfere too seriously with the practical 
work of the preachers was a necessity of the 
case. Interdict of the heretical country, pure 
and simple, would have been the stxj suicide 
of orthodoxy. A ceruin simple-minded bishop 
who was among the first to try the experiment 
of interdicting the Holy Sacrifice throughout 
his diocese, had been surprised to find that 
*the people were none the better* for the 
infliction. Two centuries Liter, in the days 
of Innocent, the pontiffs and prelates who 
followed the example were under no such hal- 
lucination. None knew better than they that 
Interdict could never tend to godliness of life or 
the welfare of souls. Innocent freely employed 
it as a means of coercing powerful delinquents 
whom it was impossible or impolitic to attempt 
to coerce otherwise, but neither he nor any of the 
best of his predecessors ever regarded its exercise 
u other than a hateful resource only justifiable 
ia the absence of any less objectionable alter- 
native. Ample proof of this is to be found in 
the many privileges granted by many succes- 
sive Popes to certain religious Orders for 
the spcdal object of mitigating some oi the 
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worst evils and hardships which the sentence 
ineviubly entailed. 

Among these Orders, that of the Cistercians 
naturally held a foremost place, u being at the 
time the real political executive of the Papacy. 
Among the many fiivours granted by Eugcnius 
HI. to his old friend and preceptor Bernard, the 
second and greater founder of the Cistercian 
Order, may be reckoned the charter of privi- 
leges granted to the Order in 1152, and 
signed by no less than fourteen cardinals u 
well as the Pope. The thirteenth article of 
this memorable document runs thus :— 

^ This also hath our sanction, that none of 
your churches shall be compelled to abstain 
from divine offices on account of any General 
Interdict 1 but in time of Interdict it shall be 
bwful for the Cistercians, excommunicated and 
interdicted persons having been ejected and 
the doors closed, in a low voice to celebrate 
the Divine solemnities.* 

This privilege, granted in later years to 
several other Orders, had at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century become the com- 
mon property of the great majority of the 
regukr u distinct from the secular clergy. In 
Languedoc, however, before the propaganda 
had been rdnforcod by the arrival of Diego 
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and Dominic, it had been found necessary at 
ooce CO modify the right to inflict the sentence 
of Interdict, and to confer on the Cistercians 
a fu wider privilege of which tbejr enjoyed an 
abtolvto monopoly. 
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II 
GAWAIN 

Ad un occato quasi ed id un orto 
Bugei Mcde c li terra ocid* io fui, 

Che fe del nngue tuo gia caldo il pofto. 
Foico mi diMe queUa gcate, a cui 

Fu noco il nomc mio{ e quetto cielo 
Di tm tlmpronta, com* io fe di lui. 

(PARADUOt IX.) 

Thi Albigensian Cruttde, like the French 
Revolution, is a hideous sequence of crimes 
against humanity. Like the Revolution, it is 
also much more. It must be remembered that 
a large proportion, probably a large nujority, 
of the Albigensian heretics did really hold 
doctrines at least as incompatible with morality 
and social civilisation as those of the Mormons, 
though in a diametrically opposite direction* 
Carried into practice in the England of to-day, 
such doctrines would bring their professors 
into immediate collision with the police and 
law courts, the gaol and the lunatic asylum. 
The m eth od s actually adopted against tbem 
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were the methods of the thirteenth centuiy ; but 
the supprefiion of heresy of the kind by tome 
method or other would be ai necestirj to the 
community to-day or to-morrow as in any 
yesterday of civib'sed life. The non-Walden- 
stan heresieS| indeed, could only have thriven 
as they did in a community of low social 
organisation. They found a congenial home 
in *Le Midi/ a kingdom without a king, a 
country without a name, a territory without 
a frontier, a people without a nationality. 
^Languedoc* and ^the Albtgenses* are mere 
approxinute definitions. 

As eariy u April 1 198, Innocent had com- 
menced the operations against the heretics of 
Languedoc which culminated in the Albigen- 
sian Crusade. He sent a Legate, Rayner, into 
the * infected ' provinces with a chosen band of 
colleagues, urgently commending him to all 
the spiritual and temporal authorities who 
could render any assisunce. The Interdict 
difllculty had pressed hardly on former lega- 
tiofis against the heretics. Innocent now cut 
the knot by delegating to Rayner absolute power 
of excommunication and interdict in the parts 
to which be was accredited } and not only was 
Ais power confided to the Legate, but the 
IwdMr privikge of disregarding any sentence 
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of excommunication or interdict pronounced 
by any other authority whatsoever save only 
Innocent himself. There had been many 
changes in the Legation since the first mission 
of Rayner ; and at the time Diego and Dominic 
were conferring with Innocent, Arnold of 
Citeaux wu the acting chief, with Peter of 
Castelnau and Rayner, both also Cistercians, u 
his colleagues. But any changes which had 
been nude in the system pursued were in 
Avour of enhrgtng rather than retrenching 
the privileges both of the Legation and the 
Order. Practically the absolute power of deal- 
ing with the heretics was in the hands of the 
Cistercians; and in talking over the general 
state of affairs in Languedoc, it wu hardly 
likely that Diego or Dominic would inquire 
very curiously into the distinction between the 
privileges gran ted to the Cisterciansgenerallyand 
those specially granted to the Cistercian Legation 
then militant in Languedoc Still less probable 
was it that either of them would ask for the 
extension of the special privileges enjoyed by 
the Legation to the Order generally. Doubt- 
less, had such a contingency as the gitat 
English Interdict been in contempUtioo at 
the time, they would have suggested that if the 
sins of King John against the Church ^^m* m ttnl 
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the tuspention of divine senrice and of the 
tdminittntion of the Sacramenti throughout 
the oountrjr, tt least the Order specially intrusted 
with the tadc of preaching the Gospel should be 
allowed under certain conditions to continue its 
ministrations and be free to fulfil its special func- 
tions in its own way. Had such a suggestion 
been made at this time, it is clear from Innocent's 
own distinct declarations in after dajrs that 
the boon would not have been refused. But 
Innocent was not asked. The Albigensians 
and the Albigcnsian Legation were uppermost 
in the minds of all present ; and, u regarded 
these, all difficulties in case of Interdict had 
already been removed. A remote future 
contingency under altered conditions was 
most unlikely to suggest itself as denunding 
immediate attention. Perceval left the Castle- 
Palace of King Fishernun, and the momentous 
question of Cistercian privilege in case of 
Interdict, discusMd and settled long since in 
the case of Languedoc, was left undiscussed 
and unsettled in the case of any other country. 
The question to whom the Graal should be 
served remained unasked. A few short years, 
and all England, all the Cistercian Order 
throughout the world, would be plunged into 
lamentation and mourning and woe beca u se of 
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the missed opportunity. The ^one little word* 
had not been spoken, and * thereby happened such 
mischance in Greater Britain that all the land 
fell into sore sorrow.* 

A careful reader of the * High History * will 
perhaps note that the question which Perceval 
omitted to ask is presented under two phases. 
He is rebuked apparently not only for not 
having asked iiHt0 whim the Graal is served, but 
also where$f it served. The first question in 
the mouth of Dominic would, I apprehend, have 
taken, if it had been asked, a form of this kind : 
* In time of Interdict, will it be lawful for the 
Cistercians to celebrate mass, and to adminis- 
ter the Holy Sacrament to such as they ouy 
consider worthy / * The second question has 
reference to the Sacrament itself, but in special 
connection with the method of dealing with the 
heretics of Languedoc. The dognu of Tran- 
subsuntiation was not dedared it Ftdi until 
the Lateran Council of 1 2 1 5. It had, however, 
been steadily growing into fiivour ever since the 
days of Hildebrand and Paschasius Radbert; 
and by the time that Innocent ascended the 
Papal throne, had commended itself to general 
accepuncc by the fiiithfuL Technically, there- 
fore, it was still possible before 12x5 to hold 
views at variance with the dognu without 
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nteeuMiilj being hercticaL It followed that those 
who held such views could not legally be con* 
victed of heresjr and handed over to the Secular 
Arm for punithiiient as heretics unless they were 
also guilty in some other respect. Now, some 
considerable number of the Waldenses— always 
to be carefully distinguished from the Albigenses 
s e e m to have held, nominally at least, all the 
doctrines of the Church with the one exception 
of Transubstantiation. What was to be done 
with them ? Had Dominic asked the question 
in this concrete form and obtained a rcplyi he 
would have saved himself a good deal of trouble 
and the commission, apparently, of a good deal 
of illegality. Innocent seenu to have been 
urged more than once by others to make an 
autlioritative declaration on the subject; but 
bis answer was always that he intended shortly 
to call a General Council which would decide the 
matter definitively in the name of the Church. 
Meanwhile, he did not conceal his own opinion, 
b«t simply left each case in which the question 
arose to be dealt with by those whose duty it 
WIS to deal with it. It b easy to see how the 
two queatioos came to be confused in the mind 
of a Cistercian romancer who was weaving into 
his romance the history of both the Albigensian 
Crusade and the English Interdict. The real 
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omission of Dominic in the eyes of the romancer 
and the Cistercians generally wu not so much 
his not asking this question or that, but neglect- 
ing so favourable an opportunity of coming to 
a clear understanding with Innocent as to the 
Mass and its celebration generally. Had he 
done so, it would materially have lightened 
the labours of the Legation in Languedoc i it 
would still more materially have mitigated the 
horrors of the Interdict in England. 

The history of the Albigensian Crusade itself 
lies beside my present purpose; but its dose 
connection with the English Interdict ha never 
received the attention it deserves, and a sketch 
of the events that led up to it ouy assist 
towards a clearer understanding of both events. 
In the early spring of 1205, Dominic, Diego, 
and their royal Castilian retinue left Rome for 
Citeaux to be initiated into Qiterdan ways, if 
not into the Order itself. Not for nothing did 
they travel in pomp for the last time. Their 
progress through Genoa and Turin and over the 
passes of the Alps and the Jura into Burgundy 
announced that they were authorised envoys 
not so much of the King of Castile as of the 
Holy See, and that their mission was of moment 
to all the temporal and spiritual powers in 
Christendom. Whether the Abbey of Qtcaux 
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was burdened with the entertainment of the 
escort does not appear, but the brotherhood 
certainl/ could not fail to be impressed hj 
the imposing dignity of their Spanish visitors 
arriving in such state from the Castle of King 
Fisherman. The guests on their part were 
delighted with Citeaux. Everything was en- 
chanting except the absence of Abbot Arnold, 
who had at that particular juncture retired for 
m short time from his duties as Legate in 
Languedoc to implore help against the heretics 
from King Philip ^ Augustus * in Paris. Diego, 
always enthusiastic and cfFustve, insisted on 
donning the habit of the Order forthwith. 
Dominic, not less enthusiastic, but more re- 
strained, preferred not to bind himself to a new 
obedience which might embarrass his action in 
the future. After a say of some weeks, during 
which both were duly instructed in manners 
and customs Cistercian, they continued their 
princely progress southward to Montpelier. 
The headquarters of the Legation against the 
heretics were just now at Castelnau, the old 
Sttstantion, some two miles outside the city, a 
icrooghold belonging to the family of Peter of 
Qiffyjiimii^ Archdeacon of Kfaguekmne, one of 
the three legates now in charge. Hb colleagues 
wen Brother Ralph, Abbot of Fontfiroid, 
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and Arnold of Citeaux himself, just returned 
from his conference with Philip. 

All three were sorely depressed— spiritless, 
baffled, and beaten. More than two years 
Peter and Ralph had laboured in vain. They 
had summoned Raymond of Toulouse to expd 
the heretics. They had made the capitouk of 
Toulouse swear to maintain the Catholic fitith. 
They had suspended the Bishop of Beziers. 
They had accused Berenger, Archbishop of 
Narbonne, of negligence, and had made him 
disgorge the most scandalous of his pluralities. 
But, as against the heretics they were none the 
forwarder, and wrote earnestly to Innocent 
requesting him to relieve them of their hopeless 
legation. Innocent refused, and urged them 
to new efforts, sending Arnold, then htely 
elected Abbot of Citeaux, as a colleague. The 
* Secular Arm * was again invoked. Peter ii. 
of Arragon was at the time overlord of half 
Montpelier, Innocent himself being overlord 
of the other half. Peter was accordingly called 
on to assist the legates, and Innocent assured 
him trtt sovereignty over all the territory he 
could win by force of arnu from heretic lords. 
Peter accordingly took the Castle of Lescure 
from an Albigensian noble, but showed himself 
lukewarm in the matter of general persecution i 
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and before Innocent issued t commisiion con- 
sisting of the Bishop of Pampelunt and the 
three legates to inquire into a matrimonial suit 
pending between Peter and his wife Mary of 
Montpelier (June 1206), all hope of finding 
him an efficient champion of orthodoxy had 
been abandoned. 

Philip of France, wariest of European diplo- 
matists, %vft Innocent himself, was still wroth 
with Innocent for upholding, by a long in- 
terdict on his country, his marriage with 
Ingebiorg of Denmark. The refusal of a 
divorce had been the death of Agnes of Meran, 
the only woman that Philip had really loved. 
After her death. Innocent had hastened to 
legitimate her children, but his wise and cour- 
ageous resolution to lend no countenance to 
royal adultery rankled, and continued to 
ranUc^ in Philip's heart. Still, PhUip was 
statesman as well as lover. His quarrel with 
Innocent was personal. If Innocent could 
only appeal strongly enough to his ambition 
id the creation of a larger united France 
surely no ignoble ambition— Philip might 
consent to co-operate with him in abolishing 
beiety from Languedoc 

The object of Arnold's conference with 
Philip was to renew and strengthen an odRer 
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made more than once before. If PhiUp would 
only send an army to invade Li Afidi and lend 
the legates the assistance of his powerful 
* Secular Arm * in extirpating heresy, he should 
be free to annex the whole of the conquered 
territory to the crown of France with Inno- 
cent's hearty goodwill. If he himself cannot 
come, let him send his son. Only let heresy 
be extinguished, and no hindrance to the tem- 
poral aggrandisement of France will be offered 
by the Papacy. His armies shall enjoy all the 
indulgences and privileges granted to crusaders 
against the Saracen $ and as all the existing 
temporal princes in the * infected * provinces 
will be declared excommunicate and deposed, 
he need have no scruple as sovereign in in- 
vading the lands of his vassals. Every argu- 
ment, we may be sure, in fiivour of immediate 
armed interference, was urged by Arnold on the 
King's attention. Philip, we may be equally 
sure, saw that Languedoc could be annexed to 
France at a cheaper rate. Arnold returned 
discomfited to his colleagues. Before they 
were joined by Diego and Dominic, they had 
once more written to Innocent in despair, 
petitioning to be released from the legation. 

A council of war was held with the new- 
comefff the day after their arrivaL The legates 
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stated their cue, and pointed out the insuper- 
able difficulty of converting the heretics until 
the * Secular Arm * could be healed of its in- 
veterate palsy. It was Diego d'Aseveda's turn 
to speak \ and the manner of his coming, no 
less than the letters he brought from Innocent, 
invested his speech with an authority that even 
three legates could not lightly gainsay. * You 
legates,* said he, * begin at the wrong end. 
You come to your work swaggering on your tall 
horses followed by bedizened footmen as if you 
were so many princes of the blood. Look at 
thesedamnable heretics! With their fair-seeming 
poverty and humility they beat you all hollow I 
How can it be otherwise ? Meet them with 
their own weapons I It is not preaching, but 
practice, that converts to the truth ! ' It was 
probably Arnold of Citeaux who was first to 
grasp the irony of the situation. ' That is all 
very well, my Lord Bishop, but how about this 
gallant cavalcade of your own ? — ^these footmen 
in the courtyard, these horses in the subles ? 
We are quite at one with you as to the price- 
less worth of example, but what arc we to do 
—here and now ? * * Do ? * retorts Diego ; * do 
as I do I ' Out he strides forthwith to summon 
the whole company of retainers, knights and 
•|iiireS| €ookS| sergeants, and grooms, and packs 
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them oflF bag and baggage, horse and foot and 
sumpter mule. ^Back to Castile, every 
mother's son of you. Bear loyal and humble 
greeting to my Lord the King, and tell him 
his servants are minded as for the next two 
years at least to go on foot preaching to the 
poor, even as Christ preached, on the hither 
side the mountains!* The hour has come. 
The * New Way * has been inaugurated by a 
symbolic ceremony worthy of the influence it 
is hereafter to exercise on human destinies. 
The first friar has made his entrance on the 
world's stage. Dominic has set his hand to the 
work under the protection of Citeaux. Per- 
ceval has taken his new shield from Arthur's 
court. Dominic will fight in loyal comradeship 
with Citeaux, but will never become Cistercian. 
Perceval will fight for Arthur, but never take 
his seat at the Table Round. 

It was July when the new preachers joined 
the legates. In the middle of September 
Arnold had to be back at Citeaux to preside 
over the Annual Chapter of the Order. Innocent 
sent a letter to the united brethren on this 
occasion, which may perhaps have lingered in 
the memory of the romancer when he bestowed 
the title of King Fisherman on the occupant 
of the Roman See. ^Ever since we were 
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nised hy the call of the Lord to the office of 
Fisherman, we have piloted over the tea the 
bark intrusted to us so as to loose our net, 
according to the word of the Lord, for the 
taking of fishes. But this great and spacious 
sea, bshed bjr the roaring of a most pitiless 
storm, hath begun to surge against our bark in 
billows so many and so huge, that not only are 
we somewhat hindered from following our 
craft of fishing, but the control and steering of 
the bark have become well-nigh impouible. 

• • • Yet, albeit we were hemmed round with 
difficulties, we have been heedful to steer with 
such seamanship as we could, and now and again 
have so spread our fisherman's net in the sea 
as to enclose therein certain fish of no ordinary 
bigness. Nevertheless, what time we trusted 
to fake them forth at the haven, sundry of them 
bant the net, and not only slipped away them- 
selves forthwith into the bowels of the deep, 
bat compelled others to slip back after them. 

• . . But what these things may be, most 
beloved sons, whereof we speak thus figura* 
dvely, will not, we trust, be hidden ftom your 
prudence, so you exercise the keenness of your 
discreet consideration in searching them out 
sarrowly. • • . 

It b a strained and strangely bboured parable 
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that King Fisherman sends as bis message to 
the Cistercian congress, but no great keenness 
of discreet consideration is needed to interpret 
these paragraphs. Peter of Arragon and Philip 
of France were assuredly fish of no ordinary 
bigness ; and both, to name no others, had just 
slipped back into the bowels of the deep at the 
moment he had thought to Und them. But 
the Fishernun does not despair. In concluding 
his piscatory eclogue, he intimates that he 
knows a fetch that will bring them all safe 
home with a seine-net full of fish. Legate 
Amcld must have enjoyed a good time when 
he expounded the true inwardness of the mes* 
ttge to the assembled Abbots, when he revealed 
the secret of the New Way, and invited volun- 
teers to join the standard of the new apostles. 
He returned to Montpelier with twelve devoted 
brethren of the Order, eager only to preach 
the Gospel to the heretics as Christ had preached 
it, barefoot and in rags. The Order of 
Preachers was not formally instituted until 
after the death of InnocenL It was already in 
active existence. 

Diego had promised to return to bis bishopric 
at Oma before the end of the year iao6. 
It would seem ftom the actual sequence of 
events that this was also the term fixed for 
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ending the trial of the New Way in Languedoc. 
Until that time, the interference of the Secular 
Ann should be welcomei indeed, but should not 
mgain be urgently invoked. The red right 
hand of vengeance should be suyed until the 
sinners had been allowed time to repent. After 
the truth had been preached as Christ preached 
it, Divine justice would be dealt out to the 
stiff-necked generation, and Christendom would 
liail with joy the doom that should fall on the 
faithless. The success of the preachers as 
regarded the Waldenses, though far from equal- 
ling their hopes, had been considerable. Their 
lailure as against the Albigenses had been total 
and ignominious. Before starting homeward, 
Diego challenged the heretics to a final confer- 
ence at Pamiers. It was held in the castle of 
Raymond Roger, Count of Foix, and was 
attended by Fulke, Bishop of Toulouse, 
Navarre of Conserans, and a troop of abbots, 
all anxious to cheer the departure of the apostle 
of the New Way by at least one decisive 
victory. Raymond Roger was a prominent 
heretic champion. His wife was a Waldensian, 
and of his two sisters, one was Waldensian, 
while the other, Esdarmonde, was a Catharist 
* Perfect/ At the conference, Esdarmonde rose 
to speak. One of the new preachers. Brother 
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Stephen de Minia, interposed : * Go, my Lady, 
to your distaff and spin I No right have you to 
speak on these matters/ Diego ' prayed God 
to smite the heretics with His strong right hand, 
for never would they open their cyct till they 
had tasted of the cup of His wrath.* 

The arbiter on this occasion was one of the 
secular clergy. Muter Arnold de Campranhan, 
a friend of the Waldenses, and trusted in their 
camp. He and a large number of other 
Waldensians recanted their heretical tenett 
either at or immediately after the conference. 
Among them was Durand de Huesca, the 
founder of an orthodox Waldensian Order, if 
the communities established by him and others 
can be called an Order, within the pale of the 
Church, and under the special protection of 
Innocent. This was the last conference of the 
kind. At Pamiers, Diego was already on his 
way to Osma. Some of the preachers walked 
with the old man barefoot across the passes of 
the Pjrrenees. He arrived at Osma wayworn 
and weary, in the last days of 1 206, and died 
February 6, 1207. 

Legate Ralph had died shortly before Diego*s 
departure. Legate Arnold of Citeaux was 
absent on a second mission to Philip Augustus, 
destined to be of incalculable historic moment. 
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Lcgite Peter of Caitelnau found abundant 
occupation in harassing Raymond of Toulouse 
by the exercise of every ecclesiastical weapon 
of offence, personal exconununicationi interdict 
of his dominions, declaration of Crusade. This 
last step was taken in Norember. Raymond 
quailed, again promised obedience to the legate's 
impossible demands, and summoned him to S. 
GiUes. Peter obeyed, but only for the pur- 
pose of adding insult to injury. After the 
interview, he and his companions left S. Gilles 
and passed the night in a village on the banks 
of the Rhone, intending to cross the river on 
the morrow. They were about to enter the 
ferry-boat after hearing mass in the morning, 
when a knight of the family of the Porcellets, 
retainers of Raymond, avenged the insult 
offered to his lord by running the legate 
through the body with a spear. 

The murder took place on January 15, 1208. 
In the absence of Arnold, the legation in 
Languedoc was without a legate, and conse- 
quently shorn of more than half its authority. 
A meeting was held of all the remaining mem- 
bers of the kgation, and it was decided to send 
two of their number at once to Rome to inform 
King Fisherman of the murder, and to urge 
tho Mocssicy of launching the cnitade against 
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Raymond and his heretic subjects without a 
moment's further delay. The enterprise to 
the Castle of the Graal was forthwith joyously 
underuken by Fulke, Bishop of Toulouse, and 
Navarre, Bishop of Conserans. 

Fulke had been consecrated Bishop of 
Toulouse shortly before the arrival of Diego 
and Dominic, the three legates having deposed 
Raymond of Rabastens, the former bishop. 
By metropolitical right, the see of Toubuse 
was suffragan to the archbishopric of Nar- 
bonne. The legates, rightly considering Ber- 
enger of Narbonne scandalously unfitted for 
the post of Archbishop, had wrongfully caused 
Fulke to be consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Aries, a proceeding which sufficiently indicates 
the absolute power exercised at the time by the 
Cistercian champions in Languedoc. Fulke 
was a man with a history. His father, a 
wealthy Genoese merchant, died, leaving him a 
considerable fortune. Money-grubbing had no 
attractions for the youth in comparison with 
the fsi saiiT ; and he made his first appearance 
on the world's suge as a gallant retainer of the 
viceregal court at Aix in Provence, at that 
time presided over by Raymond Barral of 
MartdUes, as Governor under Alphonso, the 
first CovAt of Pkovence, but the second King 
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of Arragon of that nime. Raymond Barral of 
ManeiUet wu the third of fire brothers who 
shared among them the viscounty of that city, 
a viscounty originally created for a cadet of the 
house of Provence. Neither he nor his wife 
Azalais of Roquemartine, also a Porcellet, 
and perhaps a sister of Peter's murderer, was 
wealthy, and all the joint-viscounts in later 
years agreed to sell their titles and rights to the 
city of Marseilles, each receiving an annual 
pension, a sum down, and the right to keep the 
title for life. It has never been explained how 
the young troubadour came by the title of 
Fulke of Msrseilles. It seems likely that it 
really represenu a money transaction between 
Raymond Barral and himself. When Fulke 
* entered religion,* the title may have reverted 
to Raymond Baml, to be subsequently resold 
to the city. 

Be this as it may, Barral of Marseilles 
became * my good Lord * to Fulke i and Fulke, 
as in troubadour duty bound, made poetic love, 
possibly platonic, to Barral*s wife AsaUis. 
The friendship between Barral and Fulke 
seems to have remained unbroken. The Udy, 
however, either with or without reason, seems 
to have waxed wroth with the poet, and he 
certaiAly left Aix vowing ntftr again to write 
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a line of verse. The gods have a kindly by- 
Uw relative to the broken oaths of poets and 
lovers, but the Monk of Monuudon insists on 
poking fun at the ^ perjury * of the ^ merchant ' 
troubadour when he catches him rhyming 
again to another love. Before 1187, Fulke 
was received into the household of William of 
Montpelier ; and one of his poems is written at 
the comnund of the ^Empress,* to wit, Eudoxia, 
William's wife, who wu repudiated by her 
husband in that year. BarraFs wife Asahtis 
died about the same time, and Fulke may have 
had a hand in bringing about Barral*s second 
marriage with the infent Mary of Montpelier. 
It has been inferred from a poem he wrote in 
1 1 89, excusing Rfchard of England when he 
wu excommunicated for not starting on the 
Crusade, that Fulke was at that time with 
Richard at Poitiers. The inference is perhaps 
too liberal from premisses so scanty. The same 
may be said of his alleged presence at Alarcos 
on July 18, 119s, when Alphooso ix. wu 
defeated, and Christianity seemed on the eve 
of extinction in the Spanish peninsula. He 
certainly wrote a stirring iirvinii on the 
occasion, but it aflfbrds no proof that he wu 
himself one of the defeated warriors. 
Shortly after this event, Fulke decided to 
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retire from the world and don the Cistercian 
habit. Hit old friends and patrons were dead. 
Troubadour life had palled on the pauions of 
middle age. Religious sentiment was ripening 
into religious enthusiasm, and the humble 
penitence of the sinner, which inspired some of 
his noblest verses, was rapidljr fermenting into 
the fanaticism of the persecutor. The century 
was drawing to a close, and the last days were 
at hand. Christendom was defeated in Syria 
and Spain, and the deadly cancer of heresy was 
eating into the very heart of the world. It 
was the eve of a new era. Fulke would fain 
devote his tytrj faculty of body and soul to the 
extermination of the enemies of God. Even 
in that hour of darkneu he knew no terror. 
It was not the darkness of coming night, but 
the darkness before the dawn. 

It is at this point in Fulke*s career that we 
hear for the first time of ccruin encumbrances 
not usually regarded as necessary to a trouba^ 
dour— a legitimate wife and two sons. Who 
the lady may have been remains a mystery. 
There she was, and the only honourable means 
of getting rid of her was to send her to a 
noonery. Perhaps she too desired nothing 
better. At any rate, father, mother, and sons 
all entered the ^religion' of Citcauxi and in 
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January 1197, Fulke was able to sign himself 
Abbot of Thoronct, a Cistercian foundation in 
the diocese of Frejus. 

In the year 1300, in the sphere of human 
love purified and hallowed, between Cunissa 
da Romano and Rahab the harlot, Dante saw 
and spoke with the beatified spirit of Fulke of 
Marseilles. Cunizza pointed him out to the 
poet with a true prophecy. The year that fulfils 
a century shall five times return, and the fame of 
the troubadour who renounced the earthly for 
the heavenly love shall still be remembered. 
Even such glory, she said, awaiteth him that 
on suchwise striveth after excellence, and 
entering on a new life Icaveth the sinful life 
behind him for ever. Even before his name is 
spoken, Dante recognises that radiant joy of 
the third heaven glittering like a bolass-ruby 
in the sun for the gladneu that is in him ; foi 
even as smiles are born on earth, so in heaven 
is brightneu born of delight. 

Petrarca also beheld his spirit in vision, but 
the vision is of the troubadour, not of the beati- 
fied minister of divine judgment. Folchetto— 
Petrarca may use the ^diminutive of affection ' 
— is one of the slaves that wait upon the 
Triumph of Love. He marches captive 
between Giraud de Borneilh and Geoffry 
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so "the Holy Graal 

Rudel of Blaye, the Pilgrim of Love, in the 
troop of Provenfal singers headed by Arnaud 
d'Aniel. But Petrarca knows his greatness and 
his repentance. It is he who took from Genoa 
and gave to Marseilles the glory of his name 
— ^who thus symbolically exchanged his habit 
and his life, and became a citizen of the nobler 
ISstherknd. 

Its is the man, amorous, courteous, and 
past master in the art and mystery 
of love, long versed in the ways of the court 
and the camp, yet burning with the devout 
seal of a convert, who has now emprised his 
way to the Castle of the Graal to confer with 
King Fisherman. Those who know Sir 
Gawatn in all the earlier legends of the Graal 
will, like Dante, have recognised him before 
his name is spoken. Those who only know 
Sir Gawatn in the later and ignobler legends 
will understand how such a character would be 
tourched and sullied when touched by the 
adulterous finger of the baser age. 
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III 

KING FISHERMAN 

Noire remus tpcciei 
Reu nomm ditur d. 

Forma nam alia \ 
Nam ai remui celi clam 
Rcte vcrtMim, Petri navii 

Preaefueit Eccleiia, 

(Auributcil to Adam of 8. VicToa.) 

At the time Fulke arrived in Rome on his 
mission from Languedoc, affairs in England 
might well have suggested the expediency of 
extending the privileges enjoyed by the Cis- 
tercian legation in Li Midi to the Order in 
Greater Britain. After the death of Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1205, a nujority 
of the monks of Christchurch had elected their 
,sub-prior to the vacant see. King John, the 
bishops-suffragan of the province, and the 
dissentient brethren of the convent, elected 
John dc Gray, Bishop of Norwich, to the 
primacy. Innocent, fkir valid reasons in both 
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ciscSy had set aside both elections ; and,'^after 
some fruitless correspondence with John on the 
subject, consecrated Stephen Langton, Cardinal- 
priest of S. ChrysogonuSi Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at Viterbo on June 17, 1207. John 
refitted to allow Langton to set foot in 
England, drove out the monks of Christchurch, 
quartered a troop of soldiers in their cloisters, 
and confiscated their broad lands to the Crown. 
Innocent in vain implored John to accept the 
new Archbishop. John wu obdurate. 
Innocent threatened excommunication and 
interdict. John swore by the teeth of God, 
and indulged in one of those fits of maniac fury 
which the sons of Eleanor believed that they 
inherited from a veriuble she-demon of the 
Pit, wooed and won by an ancestral Count of 
Guienne. It was the one inheritance that 
John knew bow to keep. 

On August 25, 1207, Innocent had appointed 
three bishops — William of London, Eustace 
of Ely, and Malger of Worcester — to act u 
Commlssioneis of Interdict. They were to 
exhort John to accept Stephen as Archbishop, 
and to show him due reverence and honour. 
If be still refused, they were to promulgate a 
sentence of interdict forbidding all offices of 
religion, save only the baptism of in&nts, and 
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shrift for the dying. If even this infliction 
does not bring him to his senses. Innocent 
adds : ^ We will uke heed to make heavy our 
hands against him.* In November the letters 
had been issued dedaring the Albigensian 
Crusade, and calling on Philip Augustus, u 
well as all dukes, counts, knights, and the 
ftithful generally, to assist the Church in the 
extirpation of heresy. All the goods and 
belongings of the crusaders were taken under 
the direct protection of the Holy See. All 
indulgences granted to other crusaders were 
extended to those willing to uke arms against 
the heretics, and all crusaders who could seixe 
were entitled to hold the bnds of any heretic 
lord. At the ytrf same time— the letters are 
dated the next day— the Interdict Commis- 
sioners had been strictly enjoined to promulgate 
the Interdict throughout England and Wales, 
and a nouble addition had been made to their 
instructions. All the churches of all the 
Orders, even those of the Hospitallers and 
Tempkrs, were to be included in the Interdict. 
No exception wu to be made in favour of the 
Cistercians or any other. No privilege wu to 
be allowed to the regular clergy any more than 
to the secular. 

Ference in the methods adopted in the 
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two cases is indeed signal. In Languedoc, the 
Cistercians had been allowed a free hand in the 
fluuter of Interdict, and had exercised it with 
absolutely despotic independence. In England, 
not onlj had the whole conduct and management 
of the Interdict been transferred from the Cister- 
cians to a body of Episcopal Commissioners, but 
the Cisterdans had been denied even their usual 
privileges in times of Interdict. The pheno- 
menon is strange, but hx enough from being 
iascmuble. For years past, Aaron at Rome 
had felt that Moses at Citeaux wu encroaching 
perilously on his prerogatives. The executive 
of the Papacy was gradually supplanting the 
Papacy itself. Innocent was not the man to 
allow himself to become a Rm fminimnt while 
Arnold, Mayor of the Pklace, usurped the real 
sovereignty. More than once or twice already 
he had remonstrated with Arnold on the 
•vbject of his high-handed proceedings, and 
had asserted his own right to dicute the line 
of policy, if not the practical measures, to be 
adflfMed. At this moment the two were in 
direct conflict on a vital question of European 
politics. Philip Augustus of France, following 
ia his father's fo ot s tep s , had devoted himself 
to the aoble ambition — none the less noble 
the means employed were at times 
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ignoble— of creating a greater and united 
France. The full realisation of his idea would 
have been to transfigure the comparatively 
petty territory he had inherited into an Empire 
mightier than that of Charleougne, and the 
Kings of France into Emperors of Christen- 
dom, the monarchs of the temporal world, 
as the Pope was of the spiritual. But Philip 
was above all things a practical sutesman. 
His methods were busineulike, and his policy 
that of prosaic common-sense. Tlie murder 
of Prince Arthur by his uncle King John of 
England had afford^ him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of carrying out his long - cherished 
intention of annexing Normandy and much 
besides to the crown of France. The next 
question was. In which direction lay the most 
promising prospect of extending his frontiers f 
Languedoc was not a nutter of preuing impor- 
tance. In a vague and nominal way, it wu 
already mostly a French fief. lu geographical 
situation and the natural course of events would 
ineviuUy sooner or later make it an integral part 
of the French kingdom. But EngUnd i Was 
a more favourable opportunity of invading 
Engknd itself likely to occur? John was 
rich, but that was alL He could no more 
hold EogUnd against a determined attack by 
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Philip thin he hid held Normandy. He wu 
1 convicted murderer, and the seizure of hit 
hmds would be applauded bj the tense of 
jttttice of all Chrittendom. 

Abbot Arnold of Citeaux, when he left hit col- 
leaguet in Languedoc, had a tempting offer to lay 
before Philip : ^ Help ut to extirpate the heretict 
in Languedoc, and we will help jrou to conquer 
Engknd/ The temptation was irretittible. To 
enlist the Cistercian brotherhood on his side 
was to forestall success. They counted for much 
more than an army. They would be an assurance 
to the world that the Church and righteousness 
itself were on the side of Philip. For the 
time-beingi Philip believed that in securing the 
services of Arnold of Citeaux he had secured 
the influence of Innocent. Arnold believed 
that in securing the secular arm of Philip, he 
hid secured the victory of the Church in 
Languedoc, and that he had compromised 
Innocent beyond escape in case he should 
prove recalcitrant. The result of the compact 
between the French King and the King of 
the Lower Folk it writ large in the Albi- 
gensian Crusade and the twin-crusade against 
John of Enghnd led by Philip's son Lewis. 

Meanwhile, both were reckoning without 
thdt hmu Innocent't policy was not the 



policy of either. He, too, was anxious that 
France, the Eldett Son of the Church, thould 
be ttrong i but at thit time, at leatt, he had no 
mind that the Empire thould be transferred to 
France. He had acquiesced, probably with 
satisfaction, in the transfer of Normandy to 
France. He desired that Li MiM should 
become i part of the French kingdom. He 
would have raised no objection to Philip's 
absorbing all the continental potseuions of the 
kings of EngUnd. He drew his line where 
Nature had drawn hers— along the ^silver 
streak.* At a later day, sore against his will, 
he found himself compelled to sanction the 
project of an English invasion, but he soon had 
reason to repent the false step he had taken i 
and hit tucccttful effort to retrace it and undo 
the mitchief he had done detervet, though it 
it bs enough from ever having received, the 
gratitude of England. Thete events, however, 
are ttiU in the future. At pretent, hit prime 
object it to check the growth of Citterctan 
predominance. Arnotd't intubordination had 
already verged closely on mutiny. It wat high 
time to read him a letton in obedience. 

When Fulke wu at Rome, if any quettion 
were to be atked of Innocent in reference to 
the extention of Citterctan privileget, there 
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obrioutly no time to lose. It was then or never. 
AlreMlj it was too late to ask for the control 
of the Interdict to be committed to the Ciitcr- 
cimnt. It was not too late to ask that their 
privileges in regard to the celebration of Mais 
should be respected. It can well be understood 
that the Cistercian brethren in Rome would 
urge upon Fulke the necessity of asking the 
momentous question; well understood that 
thejr should fed warmly indignant with Fulke 
when he refrained from asking it. But ^the 
Master of the Knights* may summon him 
by word of mouth to put the question to the 
damseb of the Graal. Gawain forgets, and 
the desolation fiUls upon the kingdom of 
Logres. 

The murder or martyrdom of Peter of 
Castelnau precipiuted the measures long con- 
tempbted against John of England no leu than 
those against Raymond of Toulouse. Raymond 
hnd married a Planugenet among his many 
other wives, the sister of John of England ; 
but the connection between the two potenutes 
was closer than that of a mere former union 
between the families dicuted by political ex- 
pediency. They were not only on terms of 
intiniate friendship, but they were united in 
a cw mo n cause against a common danger. 
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Raymond's crime wu contumacy in not abolish- 
ing heresy. John's crime was contumacy in 
not accepting Langton. In both cases, the 
crime was against the Church. In both cases, 
the Church had threatened confiscation of the 
territory ruled by the contunucious Princes. 
In both cases, Philip of France wu the secular 
power to be called upon to execute the sentence 
decreed by the Church. 

In the Book of the Graal, Gawain bears with 
him to the Castle of King Fisherman the sword 
wherewith John the Baptist was beheaded. In 
real history, Fulke brought to Rome full ridings 
of the martyrdom of one who had heralded the 
advent of the new preachers. Innocent had 
waited for a favourable opportunity to issue the 
signal for the final explosion. The news that 
Fulke brought determined the moment. On 
March 10, 12089 Innocent writes to Philip and 
the whole temporal and spiritual hierarchy of 
France setdng forth the story of the martyrdom, 
and urging immediate invasion of Raymond's 
dominions. ^ Up, Knight of Christ I Up, most 
Christian Prince I . . . Hearken to the voice 
of the blood of the just that cries aloud to you I 
Gird on the shield of fiuth for the protection 
of the Church against the tyrant and the enemy ! 
• . . Let the sword of the spirit and the sword 
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of the flesh etch come to the succour of the 
other I ' The Albigensitn Crusade is alreid^ 
on the march. 

Predselj at this point a highly important 
piece of evidence comes into view, to which 
none of our historians seem to have directed 
their attention. The order for proclaiming 
the French Crusade is dated November 17, 
1207, and that for promulgating the English 
Interdict the next day. The final letter to 
Philip and the French nobles proclaiming the 
actual commencement of the crusade is dated 
March 8, 1208, but there is no corresponding 
document in the papal archives actually pro* 
claiming the commencement of the English 
Interdict. As a matter of fact^ the Interdict 
was promulgated in England on March aj, 
1208 \ and if any decisive order for iu promul- 
gation was ever issued from the papal chancery, 
it must have been dated at the very leut a full 
month before, in order to allow time for the 
messenger to reach England, and for the 
Commissioners to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. It is true that even an important 
document of the kind might have been lost, 
although it is unlikely that there would be no 
record of its eidstence either in the register of 
papal lettcft or the pages of English chroniclers. 
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Direct evidence, however, exists, which shows 
clearly that the document hu not been lost 
from the Roman archives. 

Just at the time that he wrote his final 
injunctions to Philip to march on Languedoc, 
probably on the same day or the next, Innocent 
wrote also to the Cistercian Abbou of Persigny 
and du Pin. His instructions to them were to 
see both Philip of France and John of Engbu;d 
personally, and to urge upon both the necessity 
of concluding a truce for two years in order 
that the crusade ag^nst Raymond and the 
heretics might be carried through without 
hindrance. The letter is one that marks itt 
own date, because it mentions the murder of 
Peter of Castelnau as affording good reason for 
prosecuting the crusade with greater activity. 
Such a letter, obviously, would not be issued 
from the papal chancery either contempor^ 
aneously with or later than a letter giving the 
final order for putting the Interdict in force 
in John's dominions. Yet that the final order 
was issued before March 8, is clear from the 
fiict that the Interdict was actually promulgated 
in EngUnd on March 23. The inference, 
then, seems clear, that the final order on which 
the Interdict Commissioners acted did not 
emanate from the Roman chancery. But 
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if not, there is but one other source from 
which it can have emanated— >to wit^ from 
Arnold of Citeaux, the recognised chief of the 
papal executive. It majr be urged — and this 
is the view of Lingard and others— that in 
giving full powers to the Interdict Commis- 
sioners in the previous November, Innocent 
left it to them to decide when the Interdict 
should actually commence, and that the choice 
of March 23 was the date thejr fixed on their 
own authority without any further reference 
to Rome being made. This certainly is 
possible, but exceedingly improbable. After 
receiving their instructions in November, the 
three Bishops had had an interview with John, 
who had laughed at their menace, and sworn 
by the teeth of God to slit the noses and tear 
out the tytM of any traitor who should dare to 
publish the Interdict. They knew that their 
lives were in jeopardy, and, brave men as they 
were, they were exceedingly unlikely to proceed 
to the last extremity without definite orders 
from headquarters. At least, as men of 
common-sense as well as courage, they would 
not run the gratuitous risk of being accused of 
having acted precipiutely. The real fact seems 
to mc to be that Arnold deliberately forced 
Inaorrnr't hand. Innocent was anxious, as his 
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letter to the two Abbots indicates, to get matters 
settled in Languedoc first, and to postpone for 
the time any extreme meuures in EngUnd. 
Arnold, sold body and soul for the time-being 
to Philip of France, and jealous beyond meuure 
at the management of the English Interdict 
having been taken out of his hands and placed 
in those of the Bishops, was determined, if 
possible, to unite the Interdict and the Crusade, 
and carry on the war simuluneously in EngUnd 
and Languedoc in the interests of Philip. 

This view of the case exactly coincides with 
the known fiicts. The murder of Peter of 
Castelnau took place January 15, 1208, when 
Arnold was absent from Languedoc negotiating 
with Philip somewhere within Philip's own 
dominions. The news would probably reach 
Arnold from S. Gilles a very few days later, 
as bis immediate return into Languedoc would 
be absolutely indispensable at such a juncture. 
On receiving the tidings, Arnold's first business 
would be to seek another interview with 
Philip.^ On discussing the new situation 
created by the murder, it could not fail to be 
seen how decisively Philip's cause must be 
strengthened in Languedoc by that event; 
and Arnold, it may safiely be assumed, would 
exhort Philip by ctery ccmpofil and spiritual 
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coosideration be could urge^ not to let dip to 
golden an opportunity of at once commencing 
the double campaign against Raymond of 
Toulouse, and Raymond's brotber by marriage 
and by community of crime, John of Enghnd. 
That Philip and Arnold before parting had 
come to a definite understanding with regard 
to the policy to be pursued is ceruin. What 
that policy was nuy be gathered with almost 
equal certainty from the subsequent conduct 
ofboth. 

His final negotiations with Philip would 
probably not detain Arnold more than forty* 
eight hours at most, and his next business 
would be to rejoin the band of preachers in 
the South at the earliest possible moment. 
Before his arrival, Fulke and Nararre were 
already on their way to Rome. Arnold, 
however, drew up and despatched what may 
be termed the official report of the martyrdom, 
which re-appears in Innocent's letters to Philip 
of March 8, and which, consequently, must 
have reached Rome some dajrs before. If, as 
I believe was the case, Arnold despatched at 
the same time a peremptory order to the 
Com miss ioners in England to commence the 
Interdict, the absence from the papal registers 
of any order for commencing it, the actual 
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date of the commencement, and, above all. 
Innocent's ignorance of the hct that any order 
for its commencement had been issued, are all 
simply and naturally explained. Nor, suppos* 
ing Arnold to have issued such an order, wall 
he guilty of any disobedience. The only 
offence with which he could be charged by 
Innocent was * presumption ^ in acting ultra 
vires in a nutter which might well be regarded 
as within his jurisdiction. ^ Moses,' Arnold, 
was the recognised executive of * Aaron,' Inno* 
cent. Plenary power in reference to Interdict 
in Languedoc had been formally conferred 
upon him. He had just concluded preliminary 
negotiations with Philip. Surely, it would be no 
unpardonable stretch of authority for Arnold to 
dictate the time for commencing the Interdict 
in England. 

The tension between Innocent and Arnold 
soon reached an acuter stage. The Interdict 
began in England on March 23, 1208. In 
some cases, it seems to have b^un the day 
before i in others, a day or several dajrs later i 
but, on the whole, the incidence of the Curse 
on the Kingdom of Logres from Land's End 
to the Border was practically simultaneous. 
John's first impulse was revenge. His second 
was compromise. Hugh, Abbot of Beaulieui 
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John*! own Cistercian foundation in the New 
Forest, was chosen as his fittest diplomatist to 
plead his cause with Innocent. According to 
custom, the Archbishops of Canterbury received 
the regalia of their office from the King, and 
their fallium from the Pope. John intrusted 
the regalia to Hugh's charge, bidding him tell 
the Pope to dispose of them as he pleased 
The Abbot left injunctions to the brethren of 
Beaulieu not to obey the Interdict within the 
precincts of the abbey so lately founded by his 
royal master, and started at once for Rome. 
That the orders were punctually obeyed 
appears from the minutes of the next General 
Chapter of the Order held in the following 
September. On this occasion, all the English 
Abbots who had presumed *to obey the 
sentence of Interdict against the immunities 
of the Order* were enjoined three days* 
penance, one on bread and water, for the 
offence. The three Abbots, however, of 
Margan, Meaux, and Beaulieu were exempted 
^ because they stood up for the liberty of the 
Order.' When the General Chapter of 
Citeaux inflicts penance on the English 
Abbots for obeying the commands of Rome 
and the Commtsttoners appointed by Rome, 
it it clear that the reUtioot between Innocent 
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and Arnold are not precisely those that ought 
to exist between Moses and Aaron, or Paul and 
Peter. 

Hugh's mission at first seemed to promise 
well. On May 27, Innocent writes to John. 
Hugh, he sajrs, 'has told me that you are 
prepared to accept Stephen Langton as Arch- 
bishop, to make restitution for what you have 
plundered from the Church, and to allow the 
monks of Canterbury to return in peace. He 
has further placed the regalia in my hands 
with the message that I am to do with them 
what I please. When I asked the Abbot why 
you would not confer the regalia yourself, he 
said that you could not at present bring your 
mind to receive the Archbishop into grace 
with any feeling c/ftlfowshi'p. In consequence, 
after uking couniet iifith my brethren, I think 
the best way of proceeding will be for me to 
receive them without prejudice to your rights 
or mine, and deliver them to the Bishops of 
London, Ely, and Worcester *— the Com- 
missioners of the Interdict — * to confer on the 
Archbishop on my behalf, if you really cannot 
make up your mind to confer them yourself. 
Thb done, and the Archbishop enthroned at 
Canterbury, they will then reUx the Interdict ; 
and I have written to the Archbishop hioMelf 
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fo Co bebive towards you as to deserve jrour 
£ivoiir to the profit of the Church committed to 
his care. I do, however, again most earnestly 
beseech and exhort your Majesty as a personal 
fiivour to confer the regalia yourself, as an 
act more honourable alike to you and to the 
Church. But however this nuy be, I do 
most confidently commend the Archbishop 
and the Church of Canterbury to God most 
high I and, through the Archbishop, do in 
absolute good faith commend myself to you, 
well knowing that he will show himself 
worthy of your confidence and fiivour/ 

At this time, clearly. Innocent uw no in* 
superaUe difficulty in the way of relaxing the 
Interdict. It had been begun earlier than he 
had intended, but he thought he already saw 
a way out of the difficulty. The situation, 
however, was complicated as well as difficult. 
John's eldest half*brother, the Archbishop of 
York, Geoffry the turbulent, had resisted one 
of John's many unconstitutional exactions. In 
revenge, John had Uid hands on the ecclesias- 
tical revenues of the see, and driven the Arch- 
bishop into exile. The province of York had 
consequently been laid under a special interdict 
of its own shortly before the wider general 
i a i wdict had been bud upon the whole kingdom. 
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At this juncture, therefore, the Archbishops of 
both provinces were excluded not only from 
their sees, but from the country, and John was 
plundering both churches in order to carry on 
the war against the Church. Abbot Hugh had 
not been instructed to say anything about the 
business of the northern Archbishopric Inno- 
cent, however, had no mind to dissociate the 
North from the South in coming to a settle- 
ment with John. On the same day, therefore, 
that he wrote to John, he wrote also to the 
Commissioners of the Interdict in the province 
of York, the Bishops of London and Rochester, 
and the Dean of Lincoln, warning them that 
they were not to rekx the Interdict in the 
province of York until the Archbishop had 
been restored to the sec, and restitution made 
to the Church. If Stephen were admitted to 
Canterbury, the Interdict would be lifted from 
England, but the antecedent Interdict in the 
province of York would still remain in force, to 
be relaxed only when Geoflry should be restored 
to York. 

These letters were written at the end of 
May. On June 21 an event occurred which 
profoundly affected the policy of Innocent, 
Philip, and John. This was the assassination 
of the Suabian Emperor^ Philip, son of Frederic 
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Barbirotia. For i moment, Philip of France 
teems to hive contemplated competing for the 
vacant throne of the Empire. If he did, no 
long reflection was needed to convince him 
that it was more expedient to defer his ambi- 
tion. John still had broad lands in the South, 
Hb wealth was still supposed to be inexhaustible. 
He was still confident of recovering the con- 
tinenul provinces he had lost. Ferrand of 
FknderSy less powerful than John, was no leu 
deadly a foe. Philip had sworn that Flanders 
should be French, and the invasion had already 
begun. Raymond ofToulouse was still friendly, 
but the crusade against the Albigenses was 
nothing less than a masked invasion of the 
South ; and as soon as Raymond understood the 
truth, his enmity must be expected. Burgundy, 
Lombardy even, he might hope to win by 
patience, but to grasp at the Empire would be 
to imperil, perhaps destroy, all hope of future 
success. 

There were three principal competitors for 
the Imperial Crown— Otho of Brunswick, the 
young Frederic of Sicily, and Henry of Brabant. 
Philip of France fiivoured the last and assisted 
him with funds. Both Innocent and John 
declared in finrour of John's nephew, Otho of 

coinddence of interest in a 
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matter of such viul interest to both naturally 
tended for the time* being to mitigate the 
asperities of the conflict on the subject of the 
Interdict. Each was anxious to conciliate the 
other so long at least as the election of Emperor 
was still pending. Innocent flattered himself 
that he could employ the occasion as a lever to 
open the door for Stephen and Geoffry to uke 
possession of their sees. John flattered himself 
that he could employ it as an instrument for 
Innocent's discomfiture. 

The mollifying influence of this community 
of interest is perceptible throughout all the 
earlier stages of the Interdict. On July 14, 
letters of safe-conduct were granted by John to 
Stephen's brother, Simon Langton, as well as 
to the three Interdict Commissioners, to pass 
freely to and fro between Dover and the Con- 
tinent till September 8, and the permiuion wu 
subsequently extended to the end of the month. 
In the beginning of August, Innocent writes 
again to John, but his letter breathes no hint of 
Interdict. Now is the time for John to come 
forward with a subvention on behalf of Otho 
worthy of the richest king in Chriuendom. 
If he will only behave like a generous uncle on 
the occasion, writes Innocent, John will not 
only help Us oqphew immensely, but also 
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mignif/ himfelf beyond anything that it it 
expedient to put into black and white in a 
letter. In thb particuUr matter, John was 
quite willing to oblige. He knew he could 
rely on Otho to turn traitor to Innocent at the 
earliest opportunity. He eren sent promises 
of making fiill satisfaction for his sins against 
the Church. In September, letters of safe- 
conduct were granted by John to Stephen 
himself for three weeks ; but the Archbishop, 
doubtlcM for good reason, forbore to make any 
use of them. 

Before this time, Innocent had become aware 
that in addition to his difficulties with John, 
be had to reckon with the intrigues not only of 
Phih'p of France, but of Philip's ally, Arnold of 
Citeaux. On August 22, he writes again to 
the Interdict Commissioners. Ceruin ' angels 
of evil * have been suggesting that he is about 
to relax the Interdict. He will do nothing of 
the kind until John has accepted his conditions 
and given adequate security for their fulfilment. 
^ This,* he writes, ^ is the tenor of our mandate 
according to the discreet and simple under- 
standing thereof, clearly expressed in our former 
letters, and carefully explained to our dearly 
beloved son the Abbot of Beaulieu, the envoy 
of Che foresaid kinc. Wherefore we bold it 
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not only an unworthy but an impious act of 
any man sacrilegiously to assert or believe that 
we have explained our intentions in one way to 
one, and in another to another.* The ^ angels 
of evil* responsible for the slander are not 
mentioned by name, but the chief culprit is 
clearly indicated in a later pusage of the same 
letter: 'But you ought to know that this 
hath reached our ears. After all the monks of 
the Cistercian Order, in common with the 
others, had begun to observe the sentence of 
Interdict I within the course of a few days, 
certain of them celebrated Mass on their own 
authority, while others, at a considerably later 
period, began to celebrate in accordance with 
a mandate from the Abbot of Citeaux, others 
again still observing the Interdict. Now, as 
we remember to have nude answer to you in 
former letters, supposing it had been allowed 
from the beginning for monks to celebnue 
divine service according to the tenor of their 
privileges, with closed doors, without ringing 
of bells, and in a low voice, it would have been 
neither offensive nor disagreeable to us. But 
now, if the sentence is hereby to be impaired 
and the business shorn of its vigour, whatsoever 
may be the grounds on which certain of the 
monks have proceeded to celebrate— -whether 
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It be on account of that clause granted them 
hj the Apostolic See, to wit, that no letters 
obtained against the tenor of their apostolic 
privileges shall have validity as against the 
Cisterdans unless the name of the Order be 
expressly mentioned therein^r whether on 
account of the answer that was formerly sent, 
which haply has reached them through some- 
body revealing it,— in any case, you may 
confidently rely on our authority in making 
any ordinance you may consider that the 
business demands, and in causing your ordi- 
nance to be firmly observed by ecclesiastical 
censure without appeal. Moreover, you will 
discreetly admonish and efficiently urge the said 
King to carry out without delay or demur all 
that the Abbot of Beaulieu promised and 
oflfcred on his behalf as above expressed, seeing 
that, without doubt, it is as much to his 
practical advanuge as to his safety that he 
should be regarded by all as having obuincd 
the plenary grace and favour of the Apostolic 
See. Nor can we disguise the fact that wc 
rii^ H make heav}- our hands against him if haply 
his heart shall continue so hardened that he 
doth not take heed to make satisfiiction to God 
and the Church/ 
To Arnold himself he writes much in the 
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same terms with regard to the action taken by 
the Commiuioners, but rates him roundly for 
having incited the Cistercians to disobey the 
rescript issued by them: 'When you were 
consulted on the nutter, you made answer to 
the inquirers that they could defend themselves 
as against the said Commissioners by inter- 
posing an appeal, unleu a copy of the rescript 
had been actually delivered to them, or in case 
it should appear that the rescript had been 
clandestinely obuincd. No doubt, according to 
the strict letter of the law, it was open to you to 
suggest a quibbling subterfuge of the kind by 
way of answer ; but you had no right to suspect 
dignitaries and prelates of such high character 
and merit of rashly arrogating to themselves an 
authority we bad not conferred upon them, or 
of maliciously wresting such authority after it 
had been conferred to other purposes. In this 
case, when it was jour duty to measure other 
men's motives by your own, it was specially 
unseemly on your part to suggest a suspicion 
of the kind ; for, if the Commissioners luul 
stumbled on a like suspicion as against your- 
self, you would have been likely enough to infer 
that their own consciences supplied the stone.* 
He then feroully ratifies the rescript, and 
fommands its exact observance. Tho ml 
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tdng of the rebuke is not revealed in the 
letter. In the first years of the century, the 
Abbey of Molcmc had Upsed into a sttte of 
temporal and spiritual decay. Letters had 
been obtained from Innocent appointing 
Arnold as visitor; and under his rule the 
Abbey had been rapidly restored to its former 
prosperity. Shortly before the date of 
Innocent's letter to Arnold, the convent had 
petitioned Innocent to be relieved from 
Aniold*s annual visitation. It was surrcpti- 
tioiisly obtained, they said, in the first instance, 
was now not only useless but unduly expensive, 
and there was good reason to fear that under 
pretence of visitation, Citeaux would usurp 
the right of ordering their aflFairs in perpetuity. 
Innocent sent the Bishop of Troyes to 
inquire into the allegations and grant the 
petition. Arnold, he writes to the Abbot and 
convent, is now engaged in his dunes against 
the heretics in Languedoc, and cannot under- 
take the business of visitation, even if it were 
expedient; and moreover, •as you observe in 
your petition, it is necessary to take precautions 
against his turning the visitation into a pretext 
for ttsorping the regulation of the monastery in 
perpetuity/ He does not in so many words 
ArooU of having obtained the tetters 
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clandestinely, but he leaves it to be dearly 
inferred that he did so. It was Moleme from 
whence the first founder of Citeaux had gone 
forth with his companions. The letter to the 
Abbot was written only a few days after that 
to Arnold, and the evidence of Arnold's havmg 
obtained the letters surreptitiously must have 
been before Innocent at the time he penned 
the rebuke. 

With the year 1209, ^^^ Interdict in 
England and the Crusade in Languedoc 
entered on a new phase. On January 12, 
Innocent writes to warn John that three 
months after he has either received or refused to 
receive the present letter, sentence of aiuthema 
will be pronounced against him unless he is 
then prepared to fulfil all the promises he made 
through the Abbot of Beaulieu. Between 
the personal excommunication thus threatened 
and the actual launching of a Criisade against 
him there was but a single step^ the declaradon 
of deposition and the release of his subjects 
from their allegiance. John knew perfectly 
what he had to expect in case of continued 
contumacy. A copy of the letter to John was 
sent to the Commissioners with strict injunc- 
tions to them punctually to carry out the 
threat if John oontfaroed stubborn. In another 
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letter of the tame date he informs the Com- 
aiiiioiien that Archbishop Stephen has 
petitioned that in those conventual churches 
which have so for strictly obeyed the Interdict, 
leave may be given to celebrate Mass under 
the usual Interdict conditions. He will not 
interfere himself, but leaves the matter to their 
discretion. A copy of the letter to John is 
still extant with the note in a probably 
contemporary hand: 'Done in the year of 
grace 1209, at the time the community of the 
fiuthful started on iu way against the Albigen- 
sian herecia.' The coincidence of the two 
events, which the old scribe obviously regarded 
as significant, seeou to have escaped the notice 
of later historians. 

A fortnight kter, February 3, another vast 
budget of letters iuued from the papal chancery. 
The first was addressed to Philip urging him 
to appoint by royal authority some man, 
energetic, prudent, and fiiithfiil, to be sole 
captain of the host assembled for the exter- 
mination of the Provencal heretics, 'one 
capable of leading them that fight the battle of 
the Lord under God*s protection and under 
your banner.* As a nutter of history, the ^ sole 
Cbpcain ' appointed at this time was none other 
than Arnold of Citeaux himself. The next 
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letters are addressed to the hosu of the fiuthful 
generally: * Onward, ye most puissant Knightt 
of Christ i Onward, ye doughtiest champions 
of Christian soldierhood I Aforetime, haply, 
ye have fought for transitory glory — fight ye 
now for glory everlasting! Ye have fought 
for the body— fight ye now for the soul ! Ye 
have fought for the worid— .fight ye now for 
God ! Not for any earthly hire do we exhort 
you to so great service to God, but for the 
kingdom of God, which we do most confidently 
promise shall be your reward i ' 

With this somewhat dithyrambic fiu'ewell, 
the Crusaders may be left for the present. 
Before starting as generalissimo of the armies 
of God in Languedoc, Arnold did his best to 
raise the devU in England. A letter of Inno- 
cent's to all the English Bishops was issued on 
February 21, and records the result :— 

< Whereas the monasteries of the Cistercian 
Order esublished throughout England had 
begun to observe strictly the ecclesiastical 
Interdict therein generally promulgated by our 
authority in the matter of the Church of 
Canterbury, yet since then, u we have heard, 
ceruin of them, under pretence of an appeal 
which they are said to have interposed on the 
ground of thdr privileges, have rashlr violated 
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the Interdict, not only according to the terms 
of their privileges, but have actually presumed 
to celebrate divine service with more than 
usual solemnities, with pealing of bells and 
shouting of hymns, with open doors, and with 
inviutions to others, not Cistercians, to join in 
the Communion. Albeit, therefore, we find 
it hardly possible to believe that men of 
religion should be guilty of such presumptu- 
ous audacity, yet, since if what is asserted be 
true it is impossible but that the vigour of 
canonical discipline should be thereby weak- 
ened, to the grievous peril of ecclesiastical 
freedom, we do hereby enjoin and strictly 
command every one of )rou most diligently to 
inquire into the truth of this report, to suspend 
the Abbots and Priors of such monasteries as 
you shall find thus to have celebrated divine 
service, and compel them to come before our 
presence by ecclesiastical censure without 
contradiction or the interposition of any 
appeal, there to make satisfaction for so groM 
a contempt. The monasteries themselves also 
you shall compel by like censure inviolably to 
observe the Interdict aforesaid according to the 
ordinance of our venerable brethren the Bishop 
of London and his co-executors, any privilege 
to the eoAtrary notwithstanding, inasmuch as 
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no privilege can prevail against the mandate of 
the Apostolic authority, privileges of the kind 
being always granted with a reservation of its 
rights.* 

Writing to Arnold himself. Innocent throws 
upon him the entire responsibility for the sute of 
things described, and characterises his conduct 
as unkind and unworthy. After rehearsing 
his letter to the Bishops, Innocent proceeds: 
•We feel the indignity thus offered by the 
Cistercian Order all the harder to bear because 
both the Apostolic See and ourselves have so 
little deserved that our grace should be repaid 
by injury, and the honour we have done the 
Order by contempt. Indeed, were it not that 
the earnest sincerity of the love we bear 
towards you and other religious of the Order 
restrains the natural impulse of our mind, we 
should have taken care to punish those guilty 
of a temerity of this kind with a heavier chas- 
tisement. . . . Wc are hurt and grieved that 
so gross a contempt should be, as it seems to 
be, the result of your exhortations. It is true, 
as you observe in your Ust letter to us, and we 
in ours to you, that when we discussed the 
matter familiarly in private, we found it im* 
possible to come to any agreement. You will 
nevertheless please to accept what is sutcd 
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above on the undcruanding that jrou are to 
prevent othen of your Order from committing 
a like offence, lest hapljr a like punishment or 
one hearicr than that now inflicted should 
chance to befidl them \ for, assuredly, in case 
you attempt to act otherwise, which wc do not 
believe you will, we will punish both head and 
members with condign chastisement according 
to the guilt of head or members. 

This is « faithful dealing/ Arnold and the 
Order had no choice but to submit. Arnold's 
time and energies were just now absorbed in 
fulfilling the duties of MiUtary Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Order could not hope in his 
absence to continue the struggle against Inno- 
cent in England. The Cistercian Abbots, how- 
ever, pleaded their apology and their cause 
with Innocent in the shape of a petition to 
which he replied on March 6. In this petition 
they set forth their case and defended the 
action they had uken on four principal grounds. 
The first prayer is that their privilege to cele- 
brate in time of Interdict may be allowed. 
The privilege, they assert, has been approved 
by ancient custom never hitherto violated, and 
they have done nothing to deserve its violation 
now. To tbb Innocent answers that he would 
have boeo pleased if the CommisMoners bad 
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seen their way to allowing the privilege ; but 
u they were invested with Apostolic authority, 
he wu not in a position to interfere. The privi- 
lege was granted originally * without prejudice * 
to the Apostolic authority, which consequently 
was free to override it whenever expedient. 
The privilege itself and the custom founded on 
the privilege remained intact. In this particu- 
lar case, the Apostolic authority, as it had a 
perfect right to do, had set the privilege aside. 
It was perhaps to be regretted that the Com- 
missioners took the view they did, but the 
decision rested with them, not with either 
Rome or Citeaux. They had decided, and 
their decision must at all costs be upheld. 
The words Innocent employs are remarkable : 
^ You seem to have remembered to ask when 
it was too late. You yourselves began by 
observing the Interdict without paying heed 
either to the privilege or the custom, and now 
you come running back to us with your 
behted petitions.* 

Quite apart from technical and legal con- 
siderations, however. Innocent has good grounds 
for refusing the petition. If it were granted, 
would not the king with whom we are wrest- 
ling, feeling our grip slacken, gather strength 
from our weakness/ Would not the socuiar 
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clergy and the monks of other Orders be 
sorelj scandalised ? * Tliey are always more or 
less jealous of your Order, because you receive 
the tithes that they have to pay, and, just now, 
when they are deriving some small comfort 
from having you as companions in misfortune, 
would they not feel doubly sore were they to 
see you resuming the celebration of divine ser- 
vice while they are still condemned to keep 
silence?' They arc all eager to abolish the 
invidious distinctions that you enjoy over them- 
selves. Surely this is not the time to empha- 
sise and exaggerate them ? Again, think of 
the slight that would be cast upon the Com- 
missioners. They have dared the king's wrath 
— ^ey have suffered exile — they are ready to 
suffer to the death. Would it not be intoler- 
ably mean to rebuke them for their good 

deeds? 

You sutc in your petition that the breach of 
the ciutom of celebration may result in the 
dissolution of your Order. The danger, if 
danger it be, is comparatively small. The 
struggle is for the liberty of the Church uni- 
vernl, and it is obviously better that a part 
should suffer than that the whole should be 
destroyed. Innocent's consolatory style 
dcligluliiL There is no fear, be adds, of y 
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not being otherwise strong enough by God's 
help to preserve yourselves from dissolution of 
any such kind. 

The last point in your petition is that the 
wrath of God, in whose hands is the heart of 
Che king, will be sooner appeased by your 
cdebrating the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist. 
There is no harm in holding a pious opinion of 
the kmd. It is to be hoped, however, that if 
you bear with patience the unmerited punish- 
ment that has befallen you, the Spirit which 
ever pleadeth for you with groanings unspeak- 
able wiU speedily obtain a happy ending from 
Him who hath redeemed us by suffering punish- 
ment undeserved. Wherefore, most beloved 
sons, since this business is even now as it were 
at an end, we pray and beseech you that you 
interfere not to disturb it, but rather pray God 
that He so soften the doer of the sin as that 
he may pardon them that inflict the punish- 
ment, in the ceruin hope that a worthy recom- 
pense for unworthy punishment U reserved for 
you not only by God, but by ourselves. 

On the same day that he sent this epistle 
in answer to the Cistercian petition. Inno- 
cent wrote also to the Interdict executors, 
tsking them, if it could be done without rrmvc 
•c«dal or too great a br«di of ecdesitttical 
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liney kindty to relax the levcrity of the 
Interdict so far is to allow the Cistercians the 
exercise of their custonury privilege. * It would 
have been accepuble to us,' he writes, * if the 
rigour of the Interdict had been modified from 
the beginning in accordance with their privi- 
lege.* He had reason to regard Arnold as a 
traitor and an enemy ; but Arnold's exuberant 
energy would be well employed in Languedoc, 
and Innocent sincerely loved the Order whose 
services be found so indispensable. 

There is no need at present to follow either 
Crusade or Interdict further. King Fisherman 
himself has revealed the nature of the question 
left unasked : ^ You seem to have remembered 
to ask when it was too late. You yourselves 
began by observing the Interdia without 
paying heed to the privilege or the custom, and 
now you come running back to us with your 
bekted petitions.* So writes King Fisherman 
to the Cistercian brotherhood. The echoes of 
the words reverberate through all the winding 
alleys of all romances of the Graal. In those 
fiuniliar discuuions with the King of the Lower 
Folk to which he refers, he might well have 
stated his case a little more fully. * Years 
ago, when Dominic wu here in Rome, he 
p eti tioned me to grant him a commiMion to 
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come to 7oiir tttittance in Linguedoc. He 
WM anxious that bit new scheme of preaching 
should have a ftir trial, and was careful to 
•tipulate that all the privileges enjoyed by your 
Cistercians in fartiiiu hscre/u0ritm should be 
extended to the new preachers. But he breathed 
no word about privileges for you or himself /« 
pcrtikus fitRum. Fulke of Marseilles, too, our 
dear brother of Toulouse, was here but a day 
or two since to bring tidings of our Legate 
Peter's blessed martyrdom and to ask me to 
appoint new Legates to take the place of Peter 
and Ralph of Fontfroid. Here is your Crusade 
ready to start j and in discussing the requisite 
provision to be made during the campaign 
the question of your privileges during Interdict 
were carefuUy considered. We talked, too, 
long and earnestly about the Interdict in 
England, but still not a word did he %xf about 
your privilege at such a time. If either one 
or the other had remembered to make inquiry 
you know how gladly I would have gnuited any 
boon in reason to my dear Cistercian brethren. 
But It u now too late to appeal to me. Mr 
honour it pledged to the Commissioners to 
uphold their decision on every point connected 
with the Interdict. I would make any sacrifice 
but that of honour and reUnon to«ll«ri.». - «.. 
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at ponible the curse^l have reluctantly found it 
necessary to inflict on the land of LogreS| but 
what you now ;isk is already beyond my power. 
You speak foo late ! ' Substitute the name of 
Perceirad for that of Dominic, and Gawain for 
Fulke of Marseilles, and we have here the 
gr<mndwork of the story of the Graal. There 
\ indeed, in Innocent's letters but little trace 
of the ^ languishment * into which King Fisher- 
man falls on account of the unasked question, 
but the metaphor aptly exprettes the meaning 
of the Cistercian romancer. The « languish- 
ment * that overtakes the Head of the Church 
b simply his way of indicating the unrelieved 
spiritual desolation that fell with the Interdict 
on the Church in Enghnd. 

I do not propose to follow any further the 
story either of the Crusade or the Interdict. 
My object here is simply to throw light on the 
origin and motive of the story of the Graal, 
not to analjrse its various episodes or to trace 
their correspondence with actual events recorded 
in history. If my suggestions as to the time 
and place in which the drama is supposed to be 
enacted, and my identifications of some of the 
principal dramatis ftrt$nit^ are correct, the 
reading of the pUy itself will at least present 
tut fcwtf dtftctiltics to the student The lock 
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of the old legend is rusty, and a considerable 
accumuUtion of old oil, dirt, and cobwebs has 
gathered among the springs and wards \ but if 
the key is the true key, it wiU still turn the 
bolt and allow ht^ entrance into the haunted 
chamber to examine the furniture and tapestries 
at leisure. 

It may be useful here to put together the 
parallels ahready traced between the personages 
and events that figure in the romance of the 
Graal and the personages and evenu that find 
a place in the history of the first decade of the 
thirteenth century. In the romance: King 
Fishernum dwells in a castle where blood fidls 
drop by drop into a holy vessel called the Graal. 
The contents of the Graal are served to the 
inmates of the castle and to any guests that 
have approved themselves worthy to partake of 
them. The food is abundant for all, and the 
savour is sweeter than that of any eanhly 
meat. King Fisherman has a sister, Yghus, 
and two brothers, the King of Cutle Morul 
and the King of the Lower Folk. Once upon 
a time Perceval, the son of YgUis by her 
husband Ahun li Gros, comes as a guest to the 
Castle of the Graal. To him, as to the house- 
hold of the castle, the contents of the Graal 
are served, but he forbears to ask what the 
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coatents my be, or to whom they are of right 
aaministered. In coniequence of the omiMion. 
a erievous nuf fortune feUs upon England, al 
c£utendom u plunged into » •«« »f "*•] 
war. and King Fisherman it afflicted with a 
fcttl*Unguishment.' At a later period, Gav«m 
dto arrive* at the casUe, bearing with him the 
tword wherewith John the Baptist was be- 
headed. The Graal is revealed to him, but, 
like Perceval, he forgett to ask the question, 
although he has been repeatedly admonished 
M do so, by King Fisherman himself among 
others, who in consequence of the omiwon 
frUs into even more grievous ' languishment 

than ever. _ 

In actual history : Dominic arrives at Rome 
in order to confer with Pope Innocent iii. at a 
time when Innocent and almost the whole 
Catholic world had already approved of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, but when the 
doctrine had not yet been decUred ^ '»'''• 
Dominic it a uue son of Yglais, the Church, 
and spiritually of the Dtct$r Univtrtabs^ Alanut, 
or Alain U Grot, whose argumentt against the 
WaWeoset and Albigenses he U anxious to 
employ in preaching to the hereua themselvet. 
At thU time. Innocent's Cittercian legate* in 
I ,a|Maiinr had already been granted abwaute 
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power in the matter of Interdict. A bishop or 
archbishop might laj this or that church or 
parish, or even his whole diocese or province, 
under Interdict ; but the Legates could, if so 
minded, not onlj disregard it but abrogate it, 
and laj a stronger interdict of their own on 
the puisni preUte. Their old privilege entitled 
the Cistercians to celebrate mau during In- 
terdict privately and under certain conditions. 
Their privilege in Languedoc entitled them to 
celebrate it publicly and without conditions. 
Innocent conferred on Dominic the righc to 
share in all the Cistercian privileges in Langue- 
doc He could not in the circumstances do 
otherwise, as Dominic's commission wu to 
preach in co-operation with the Cistercian 
Legates. Dominic, intent on his own work, 
never thought of the question of privilege to 
celebrate mau during Interdict elsewhere than 
in his own special field of labour. His neglect 
to do so wu unobserved until some few years 
later, when England wu laid under Interdict. 
It was then felt that if he had only broached 
the question at the time of his visit, Innocent 
would, u he himself bears witness, have been 
glad to confirm at least all the ordinary privileges 
of the Cistercians in times of Interdict, not 
only in Languedoc, but throudiottc Christtn- 
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4oin. Had Dominic thought of the matter, 
the levcrity of the Interdict would have been 
mitigated to a great extent. Not only the 
Gsterdans but the friends of the Cisterciant 
would have ftiU been able to partake of the 
Holy Eucharist, the denial of which to aU was 
the heaviest part of the sentence. 

Just on the eve of the Crusade and Interdict, 
Fulke of Marseilles also visited Rome, bearing 
fttU tidings of the death of Peter of Castclnau. 
At such a moment, it might well have been 
expected that the question of privilege during 
Interdict in England would have been raised. 
Fulke, however, at the time was wholly preoc- 
cupied by the Albigensian Crusade, and English 
affiurs had less interest for him than for either 
Innocent or Arnold of Citcaux. The question 
was not asked, in spite of hints from various 
quarters, and, quite possibly, from Innocent 
himself. The Interdict was put into force in 
England in all iu rigour only a few days later, 
mad the Ostercians no lea than others were 
forbidden to celebrate Mass. All but three 
monasteries at first obeyed the ordinance. A 
little later, by the advice of Arnold of Citeaux, 
many of them began to celebrate in accordance 
with their old privilege, some in accordance 
witkllMlitflvprinlegctaijoTodin Unguedoc 
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Innocent comnuuided instant obedience and 
the punishment of the principal offenders. 
The Cistercians thereupon ' came running back 
to him with their belated petitions' to be 
allowed to celebrate Mass, but were met with 
the response that they had remembered to ask 
the boon too late. 

This is not a mere similarity, it is identity. 
The persons and things are the same both in 
the Romance and in the History. Innocent 
describes himself as called to the office of 
Fisherman. King Fishernun is the guardian 
of the Graal. He has the power of with- 
holding the celebration of the Moss by Interdict 
or granting it by privilege. Dominic is in 
simple fact the spiritual son of the Church and 
of Alanus. The Interdict is u a nutter of 
history the sorest spiritual mischance that had 
ever befallen Great Britain. It is on authentic 
record that the fiiilure to obtain any settle- 
ment of the question as to the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrament during Interdict did 
lead to serious strife in the Church, and very 
materially aggravated the hardships of the curse 
that fell upon the kingdom of Logres. Innocent 
himself bears witness that he would have been 
only too pleased to grant a favourable answer 
had the question been raised in time. It 
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is no ordinary illcgory. The story -tdlcr 
calls Innocent King Fisherman and Dominic 
Perceval, just as he would call a fox Reynard, 
or a bear Bruin. John Bunyan*s * Giant Pope * 
is a personification of the Papacy as an insti- 
tution. The Romancer's King Fisherman is 
the Pope himself, who happens just now to be 
Innocent iii. 

Coincidences of the kind I have pointed out 
do not happen fortuitously. There are &r too 
many of them all pointing at once in the same 
direction for them to be the result of accident. 
The central idea of the story, the conception 
of illimiuble war&re and desolation, of smitten 
kings, and kingdoms groaning under the curse 
of Heaven as the disastrous consequences of 
a young knight inadvertently omitting to 
ask a question which might well seem to be 
impertinent at the court of a highly devout 
King who happened to be a Fishernun, is on 
the fiice of it grotesque, unintelligible, in- 
credible, incoherent as lunacy itself. It is 
an idea that no poet or romancer would have 
hit on i prim as his theme. It could not have 
occurred to him before the event had happened 
in reality. The event itself, too, never 
Inppencd, never could happen, but once. It 
is absolutely unique in the world's history. 
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Consequences of not asking a question at the 
right time have perhaps been even more dis* 
astrous* No other heavy curse ever fell on 
the kingdom of Logres because of a question 
unasked at the court of a King who was also 
a Fisherman. No other event could possibly 
have suggested the Romance as it stands. No 
figment so wild wu ever so true to actual fiict. 
Had no other interpretation ever been placed 
upon the legend, I venture to believe that no 
other would ever have obtained even a tempor- 
ary acceptance from those to whom the history 
of the time is u fiuniliar u the legend of the 
Graal itself. 
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ditdpline, kindly to relax the severity of the 
Interdict 10 £ir as to allow the Cistercians the 
exercise of their customary privilege. ^ It would 
have been acceptable to us,' he writes, ' if the 
rigour of the Interdict bad been modified from 
the beginning in accordance with their privi- 
lege.* He had reason to regard Arnold as a 
traitor and an enemy ; but Arnold's exuberant 
energy would be well employed in Languedoc, 
and Innocent sincerely loved the Order whose 
services he found so indispensable. 

There is no need at present to follow either 
Crusade or Interdict further. King Fisherman 
himself hu revealed the nature of the question 
left unasked : ^ You seem to have remembered 
to ask when it was too late. You yourselves 
began by observing the Interdict without 
paying heed to the privilege or the custom, and 
now you come running back to us with your 
belated petitions^* So writes King Fisherman 
to the Cistercian brotherhood. The echoes of 
the words reverberate through all the winding 
alleys of all romances of the Graal. In those 
familiar discussions with the King of the Lower 
Folk to which he refers, be might well have 
stated his case a little more fully. * Years 
ago, when Dominic was here in Rome, he 
petitioned me to grant him a oommistion to 



come to your assistance in Languedoc. He 
was anxious that his new scheme of preaching 
should have a fair trial, and wu careful to 
stipulate that all the privileges enjoyed by your 
Cistercians in partHus /i4eritu$rum should be 
extended to the new preachers. But he breathed 
no word about privileges for you or himself m 
porubui fiiillum. Fulke of Marseilles, too, our 
dear brother of Toulouse, was here but a day 
or two since to bring tidings of our Legate 
Peter's blessed martyrdom and to ask me to 
appoint new Legates to uke the place of Peter 
and Ralph of Fontfroid. Here is your Crusade 
ready to start j and in discussing the requisite 
provision to be made during the campaign 
the question of your privileges during Interdict 
were carefully considered. We talked, too, 
long and earnesUy about the Interdict in 
England, but sdll not a word did he say about 
your privilege at such a time. If either one 
ox the other had remembered to make inquiry 
you know how gladly I would have granted any 
boon in reason to my dear Cistercian brethren. 
But it is now too late to appeal to me. IJij 
iionour is pledged to the Commissioners to 
uphold their decision on every point connected 
with the Interdict. I would make any sacrifice 
but that of honour and reUgion to alleviate as &r 
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referred Co it the Interdict. In til, Perceval 
is none other than Dominic Innumerable 
accretions, variations, transpositions, substi- 
tutions, superfluities, are to be found, but these 
elements remain constant. They underlie 
alike the versions redacted by Malory and the 
Pmruval of Wolfram von Escbenbach. 

For the purposes of this introduction, it will 
be enough to examine one fragment only of 
another version of the story, chosen from the 
immense mass of material still extant, because 
it has already for more than three centuries 
and a half been recognised as an ' Elucidation * 
of the story of the GraaL The original from 
which I translate is the beginning of the second 
volume of P/rrow/ U G^lkis^ edited by M. Ch. 
Potvin for the SHtiti it$ BiUi§phtUs Bilges^ 
Mont, 1 866. M. Potvin prints it as part of 
the work by Chrestien de Troyes, to whose 
poem on the history of Perceval it serves u 
an introduction. The question as to its true 
authorship need not be here discussed. It it 
agreed on all hands that it is part of a very 
early version of the story, and, as such, it was 
with the rett of the poem turned into prose 
and publithed in Paris in 1530, with the side- 
notCy ^£hdd€ii§m ii fhjitmn Jk GtmI: The 
date I assign to the Uaet here readered in 
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literal prose is somewhere between laao aad 
1225 '• — 

^hy way of a noble commencement thereof, 
here worshipfully beginneth a Romance of the 
most delightsome story that may be, to wit, 
the story of the Graal, the secret whereof may 
no man tell in prose nor rhyme, for such a 
thing might the story turn out to be before it 
were all told that tytry man might be grieved 
thereof albeit he had in nowise misdone. 
Wherefore it is that the wise man leaveth it 
aside and doth simply pass on beyond, for, and 
Master filihis lie not, the secret should no man 
telL 

• Now lUten to me, all yc my friends, and ye 
shall hear me set forth the story that shall be 
right sweet to hearken unto, for therein shall 
be the seven Wardens that hold governance 
throughout the whole world, and all the good 
stories that any hath told according u the 
writing shall set them forth j what manner 
folk the %evm Wardens should be, and how 
they took unto them a chief, and whom they 
took, for never aforetime have ye heard tell 
the story truly set forth, and how great noise 
WM there and great outcry, and how and for 
what cause wu destroyed the rich country of 
Logret whereof wat much talk in days of yore. 



* The kingdom turned to low, the land wi» 
dead and dewt in suchwiie is that it was 
scarce worth a couple of hazel-nuts. For thejr 
lost the voices of the weUs and the damseb 
that were therein. For no less thing was the 
service they rendered than this, that scarce any 
wandered by the way, whether it were at 
eventide or morning, but that as for drink and 
victual he would go so far out of his way as to 
find one of the wells, and then nought could 
he ask for of fiur victual such as pleased him 
but incontinent he should have it all so long as 
he had asked in reason. For straightway, I 
wis, forth of the well issued a damsel— none 
fidrer need he wk— bearing in her hand a cup 
of gold with larded meats, pasties, and bread, 
while another damsel bore a white napkin and 
a dish of gold or silver wherein was the mess 
which he that had come for the mess had asked 
for. Right fair welcome found he at the well, 
and if so it were that his mess did not pleise 
him, divers other they brought him all n»de to 
his wish with great cheer and great plenty. 
The damsels with one accord served fair and 
joyously all waylarers by the roads that came 
to the wdls for victual 

* King Amangons, that wm evil and craven- 
leaned, wu the first to break the custom, for 
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thereafter did many others the same according 
to the ensample they took of the King whose 
duty it was to protect the damsels and to 
maintain and guard them within his peace. 
One of the damsels did he enforce, and to her 
sore sorrow did away her maidenhead, and 
carried off from her the cup of gold that he 
took along with him, and afterward did make 
him every day be served thereof. Well 
deserved he to come to mishap thereby. For 
thenceforth never did the damsel serve any 
more nor issue forth of that well for no nun 
that might come thither to ask for victual. 
And all the other damsels only served in such 
sort u that none should see them. 

^ The other vassals that held of the King's 
honour, when they beheld this of their Lord that 
he enforced the damsels wheresoever he found 
them comeliest, did all in like manner enforce 
them and carried off the cups of gold in such- 
wise that thereafter did no damsel issue forth 
of the wells nor none did service. This wot 
ye well, my Lords, that on this wise did the 
land turn to its downfall, and an evil end 
withal did the King make and all the others 
after him that had wrought the damsels sort 
annoy. In such sort was the kingdom laid 
wasu that thenceforth wu no uee leafy. 
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The metdowt and the flowers were dried up 
and the witen were shrunken, nor as then 
might no man find the Court of the Rich 
Fisherman that wont to make in the land a 
glittering glory of gold and silver, of ermines 
and minever, of rich palls of sendal, of meats 
and of stuffs, of falcons gentle and merlins 
and tercels and sparrow-hawks and fidcons 
peregrine. 

^Then, when the Court was found, through- 
out the country was so great plenty of all 
manner riches such as I have named that I 
wamnt you all men marvelled thereat both 
rich and poor. Thenceforward, as before it 
had lost every whit, so now in the kingdom 
of Logres was all the richesse in the world. 

* The Peers of the Table Round came in the 
time of King Arthur. So good as they were 
none ever seen. Knights were they so good, 
so worshipful, so strong, so proud, so puissant, 
and so hardy, that when they had heard the story 
of the adventures, they were fain incontinent 
to recover the wells. All with one accord 
sware an oath to protect the damsels that had 
been put out of them and the cups that had 
been carried away, and to destroy root and 
branch the kindrol of them that bad wrought 
thm harm. For these dwelt so nigh the wells 
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that the damsels came not forth 1 and if it were 
that they could catch any of them, her made 
they be slain by the sword or hanged. Alms 
made they and prayer to God that He would 
recover back the wells in such stablishment as 
they were aforetime, and that for His honour 
He would do them the service they asked of 
Him. Before they bethought them of asking 
so much, they could find nought. Never a 
voice could they hear from the wells, nor would 
no damsel issue therefrom. 

*But thereafter such adventure found they 
that they did very mightily marvel thereat. 
For in the forest found they damsels— &ircr 
none would you ask— with whom were knighu 
right well armed upon their destriers that 
protected the damsels. Together fought they 
against them that would (ain have carried them 
off*. Many a knight did they nuke die, for the 
damsels, I wis, had many a battle in the Und. 
King Arthur thereby lost many a good knight 
without recovery, and many a good one did he 
gain thereby, as the story will tell you. 

*The Knight first conquered had to name 
BUhos Bliheris, and him did Messire Gauwains 
overcome through the great prowess whereof 
he is folfilled. Him sent he to yield himself 
up to King Arthur I whereupon he mounted 
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hit bone as he chit hath no mind to unyi and 
when he came to the Court did yield himself 
up, albeit never was he there known of the 
King, nor none did he know. But right good 
•tories he knew, such as that none could ever 
be awearjr of hearkening to his words. They 
of the Court asked him of the damsels that 
rode by the forest albeit it were not yet 
summer, and good right had they so to ask 
and demand answer. And he knew how to 
tell them as much so that right willingly gave 
they ear to him, and many a night together 
were the damsels and the knighu fiun to 
hearken to him and seek him out. 

* He saith to them : ^ Much marvel have ye 
of the damsels that ye see go among these 
great forests, and never make ye an end of 
asking in what country we are born. I will 
tell ye the truth hereof. All we are born of 
the damselsi and never in the world were 
fiurer, whom King Amangons did enforce. 
Never on any day of the world shall those 
wrongs be amended. The Peers of the Table 
Round of their courtesy and honour, of their 
prowess and valiance, are fain by force to 
recover the wells whereof these be the squires 
and knights and nobles. I will tell you the 
of the matter. These all shall journey 
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in common, and the damsels in likewise that 
wander at large through this country by forest 
and field behoveth it thus to fore until such 
time as God shall give them to find the Court 
from whence shall come the joy whereby the 
land shall again be made bright. To them 
that shall seek the Court, shall bcfiill adventures 
such as were never found nor told of in this 
land afore.** Much to their liking was this that 
he said and sung unto them, and right well 
were they pleased. 

^ Thereafter was no great delay or ever the 
good knights of the Court held a great parlia- 
ment whereunto each nude ready to repair 
straightway. Right stoutly then sought they 
the Court of the Rich Fisherman that could 
much of nigromancy, insomuch that a hundred 
times changed he his semblance in such sort 
that whoso should have seen him in one guise 
should not know him again when he showed 
him as another man after another gueu fashion. 

^Messire Gauwains found the Court what 
time Arthur was King, and sojourned thereat 
in ytry sooth. That shall be well recounted 
before you, and the joy that he had there, 
whereof all the kingdom was the better. But 
afore him, the first to find it was a young 
knight that was right little of age, albeit none 
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inort hirdy of counge was not to be found in 
all the world. Then came to the Table Round 
the young man of whom I tell 70U that in 
prowess did overpass all that ever were or now 
are throughout all the countries of the world. 
Of no account was he held at first, yet after- 
wards was his accoutrement right noble, and so 
thoroughly did he search out amidst the land 
them that went about to conquer it, that he 
found the Court. This is the sooth, and many 
of ye know it. Perceval li Gibis was he. He 
asked whereof the Graal served, but demanded 
not as to the Lance, when he saw it, wherefore 
it should bleed, nor of the Sword whereof the 
one*half was taken away and the other lay in 
the bier over one dead after the manner of a 
great swooning. But I tell you of a certainty 
that he made inquisition as to what was the 
treasure that was in the hall and the rich cross 
of silver that came foremost of alL 

* By the space of three hours three times a 
day was therein Umenution so sore that no 
man, were he never so hardy, but and if he 
should hear it he should be stricken with fear. 
Then did they hang four censers at four rich 
candlesticks that were at the horns of the bier. 
When they had done the service, straightway 
the cries cootinued again, and every man evan- 



ished away. The hall that was great and wide 
remained void and astonied, and the stream of 
blood ran from the vessel where was the Lance 
through the rich channel of silver. 

< Then forthwith was the palace filled of the 
folk and the knights. Then was the fiurest 
victual of all the world made ready. Then 
issued forth in all his apparel the King that was 
unknown. From a chamber came he forth 
robed. In right noble attire he came, inso- 
much as that none could declare the robe nor 
the apparelling so overpassing rich was it, and 
on his finger had he a ring exceeding good, and 
his arms had he straitly folded, and upon his 
head a circle of gold whereof the stones are 
worth a treasure, and therewithal a foil seemly 
buckle and girdle. Never so comely man on 
live could no man find. Right little might 
any surmise that this was he whom he had seen 
that day attired as a fisherman. 

<So soon as the King was seated, then might 
you see all the knighu seated at the other high 
ubles. Then foil swiftly was the bread set on 
and the wine pUced in presence in great cups 
of gold and silver. Thereafter might ye see 
the Graal without servitor and without seneschal 
come through the door of a chamber and serve 
right worshipfoUy in rich dishes of goU that 
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were worth a great treasure. The first mess 
did it set before the King, and then did it serve 
all the others round about, and nought less was 
it than a miracle of the messes that it brought 
them and the victual that it gave them. And 
then came the great miracle of all, whereunto 
is none other to be compared. 

'Nathelcss hereof will jrou never hear me 
speak, for Percevaus ought to tell it hereafter 
in the midst of the story, seeing that great 
churlishness is it and great shame to rehearse a 
good storj piecemeal otherwise than as of right 
it ought to go. When the Good Knight shall 
come that found the Court as three times, then 
shall you hear me recount point to point with- 
out feigning ought the truth ^ concerning 
the wells, whereunto they served, whereof 
these were the knights; and of the Graal 
wherefore it served, and all the manner of the 
Lance that bled will I tell you, and wherefore 
the sword was on the bier. All will I tell you 
in such wise as that nought will I leave out, the 
lamentation, the evanishment, all will I tell 
such folk as shall hear me speak, in such sort as 
that they shall know thereafter how this work 
ought of right to go« 

* My lords, a proven sooth it is that seven 
tiflMs was the Court found in the seven Cloaks 
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of the story. But as yet ye know not what 
this may signify. You must understand, then, 
that the seven Cloaks are in truth the seven 
Wardens. Each of these Wardens in his turn 
will tell you how he found the Court, and before- 
hand ought it not to be told. Now behoveth me 
in this writing to name all the seven Wardens, 
for none would I fain overpass. Wherefore 
ought I rather to name them clearly and speak 
of them in the order wherein they are to be 
set forth. 

^The seventh Branch, which is the most 
pleasant. This is concerning the Lance 
wherewith Longis smote in the side the King 
of holy majesty, and the sixth, without foil, of 
the great content of the travail. In the fifth, I 
shall recount ye the wrath and the lou of 
Huden. The story of Heaven is the fourth, 
for no craven was he, the knight Mors del 
Calan that came first to Glomorgan. The 
next is the third, of the warrior of whom 
Castrars had the great affright. Pecorins the 
son of Amangons carried always the scar in his 
forehead. Now have I named the third to you. 
The second is not done into verse according to 
the witness of good story-tellers. It would be 
the story of the great sorrows, bow Lanselos 
dou Lac was there where he lost his virtue. 
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And afterward comet the last. Forasmuch as 
I have undertaken the task, behoveth me tell it, 
and you shall hear me begin without delay. 
It is the adventure of the Shield, nerer was a 
better. 

* These be the seven natural stories whereof 
all do move of the Graal. Such joy did this 
adventure bring about, that thereupon did 
the people repeople the land after the great 
destruction. In very truth it was this finding 
of the Court and the Graal whereby the realm 
wu repeopled, in suchwise that the waters 
which ran not, and the fountains which flowed 
not, for that they bad been dried up, ran forth 
amidst the meadows. Then were the fields 
green and bountiful, and the woods clad in 
leaves the day that the Court was found. 
Throughout the country were the forests so 
great and thick, so fair and fresh, that every 
wayfarer journeying through the land did 
marvel thereat. 

'Then came back a folk full of right sore 
despiteousness, they, to wit, that had come 
forth of the wells but were not cooks. These 
made castles and cities and burghs and strong- 
holds, and made for the damsels the rich 
Castle of Maidens. The Bridge Perilous 
made they also, and the great Cattle OrgueU 
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lous. For noblesse, moreover, and for lordship 
made they an Order of the Peers of the Rick 
Meinie, through great pride was it begun u 
against the Table Round. Well was it known 
of all the world that each of them had his 
mistress therein, and right little fair life did 
they lead. Three hundred and threescore and 
six were they that did maintain the castle, and 
each of these had a score knights, whereof he 
was lord ; to the number, I ween I mistake 
not, were they of seven thousand six hundred 
and fourscore and six. But wot ye well, that 
all for nought did these make a stir in the 
world, for never a one may any longer be found 
therein. They rode through the land and 
made war upon King Arthur, and the good 
knights of the Court went forth to make assay 
of them, and wot ye well that when they 
caught one they loosed not their hold till they 
had slain him. 

'King Arthur was fain to go and throw 
down the castle and destroy it, but all they 
that then did hate him did right at this very 
point assail him and deliver battle in such 
sort, that no need had he to go seek it for 
the nonce. So great were the wars as at thb 
time, that they ksted a good four year, as the 
story telletbtts. 
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' He also that did make the book, and lo I tell 
ye one hj one. He willeth that ye show to each 
man as concerning the Graal whereunto it 
served, for the services it wrought should be 
shown of a good Master, lest the good things 
that it serveth be not known but hidden, for 
freely will He teach it unto all people, even as 
ye have heard. 

* This King Arthur of whom I speak held 
war against the folk of his land four years. 
But all this draweth he to an end, so that no 
man nor neighbour was there that did not his 
will therein, either, ye wot, of force or of good« 
wilL This was proven truth. But wot ye 
moreover this, that was spoken to their shame 
and to the honour of the King, as most of ye 
know, that on the very day the Court and the 
Rich Meinie were set free, they went a-hunt- 
ing in the forest, and they that would fain go 
a>hawking followed the good rivers. This is 
how folk be of manner. Some will only have 
to do with disport, and others with how they 
shall apparel them. Nought did they but make 
merry the winter through until the summer.* 

I have given this iluciJaiUn in full, because 
it is not easily accessible, and is, I believe, the 
only fragment extant of contemporary exegesis 
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on the story of the Graal. By far the greater 
part of it, however, refers directly to the 
identity of King Fisherman with the Pope, 
and of the curse that fell on the kingdom of 
Logres with the English Interdict. The 
meuphors of the ' Elucidation * are easily con- 
vertible into plain English ; and if it is lament- 
able to be obliged to substitute historic prose 
for the poetry of romance, the process at least 
vindicates the character of the Damsels of the 
Wells, somewhat unjustly compromised by the 
metaphorical exigencies of the case. For who 
are the Damsels, and what are the Wells ? The 
immediate cause of the < Great Destruction,* we 
are told, was the violation of one of the Dam- 
sels by King Amangons, and all are in some 
way closely connected with the Court of King 
Fisherman. While the Court remains in the 
land, their voices are heard from the Wells, and 
their hospitality is freely offered to all comers. 
When the Court is withdrawn, they cease to 
serve at the Wells, and their voices are no more 
heard. Many of them are driven out to wander 
in the forest, not a few are killed outright, and 
the rest remain close hidden in the recesses of 
the Wells. When the Court is restored, the 
wanderers also arc restored, and the Wells are 
served as before. Surely we need be at no loss 
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to recognise the Welb as the churches of the 
land, and the Damsels with their golden cups 
as the benefices thereunto belonging ? In very 
truth the churches were wells in more than 
one sense. William of Newbury writes of 
Fountains Abbey : * The place is called " Foun- 
tains,** where, then and thereafter, as it were 
from the fountains of the Saviour so many have 
drunk of the waters springing up into everlast- 
ing life.* In every church, too, was the bap- 
tismal font, the well of water sanctified to the 
mystical washing away of sins. In this case, 
at least, the meuphor verges closely on the 

synonym. 

Nor is the identity of the Damsels harder to 
detect. The headings to the chapters in the 
Authorised Version of the <Song of Songs, 
which is Solomon's * may be regarded as indi- 
cating how generally the Church has been 
regarded as the Bride of Christ. This primary 
spiritual wedlock was not leu universally held 
to be symbolised in the relation subsisting 
between any spiritual cure and the ecclesiastic 
who held it. The ceremony of conferring a 
benefice— especially in those cases where it 
was accompanied by the delivery of a suff ajid 
ring^->was always recognised as in a certain 
scose m soleaaisation of matrioMNiy. The 
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Bishop was the husband of his bishopric, the 
parish priest of his benefice or cure. From 
this point of view, the whole country was par- 
titioned out among the spiritual wives of the 
^c>'ST> while the lands belonging to the various 
ecclesiastical foundations were specially re- 
garded as sponsaBa or marriage dowries. King 
Fisherman himself commenu on his own 
marriage to the Church. < A marvellous thing 
is it,* writes Innocent, < that I who have vowed 
celibacy, have nevertheless contracted wedlock. 
But this wedlock hindereth not celibacy, nor 
doth the fruitfulneu of the wife take away the 
chastity of her maidenhood.* An ecclesiascical 
romancer, writing of a time when most of the 
Bishops were in exile, and a number of Abbots 
and beneficed clergy robbed of their revenues 
and ousted from their charges, would naturally 
picture the stricken churches as forlorn damsels 
wandering by fell and forest. Those, more- 
over, who wrought and fought to restore the 
Damsels to the Wells, could hardly figure 
otherwise, if the meuphor were to be main- 
uined, than as the chivahx>us knigbu who 
came to the succour and protection of the 
Damsels. It is a sore shock to the imagina-» 
tion to discover that the Damsels of the 
Wells, among the foircst creations of mediaeval 
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romance, represent, after all, only an over- 
strained metaphor of church and glebe and 
parish and diocese and ecclesiastical revenue. 
But this ruthless ^ eluddator * really leaves no 
room to doubt his meaning. His * golden 
cups * are the incomes of the clergy, and he 
means us to understand it dearly. Quite 
inddentally, however, his prosaic elucidation 
certainly solves two considerable difficulties. 
He satisfactorily accounts for the abnormal 
number of forlorn damsels that haunted the 
forests * in the days of King Arthur,' and efFec- 
tually clears thdr character, even when he 
imputes to them conduct that transgresses the 
limits even of mediaeval ^ propriety.* 

The services the Damsels rendered freely to 
all wayfarers are no metaphor. That every 
wanderer might actually claim * bit and sup * 
mt the doors oi many monasteries and other 
religious foundations was a happy accident due 
to the kindly provision of some pious founder, 
patron, or brother. That all who would and 
could might hear Mau and paruke of the Holy 
Sacrament at the churches was a franchise of 
Christendom, the privilege and birthright of 
e^itrj child of Christ and Holy Church. At a 
time when the churches and reUgious houses 
%rerc practically the schools and school boards, 



the lecture-rooms and places of public meeting, 
the hotds and theatres of our forefathers, no 
leu than sanctuaries of worship, the phrases 
employed by the romancer to describe the 
blessings conferred by the Damseb of the 
Wells are hardly exaggerated. 

A monastic writer of romance, espedally a 
Cisterdan, could not but be familiar with the 
figure of speech which converted religious 
foundations into damsds. Of one mother- 
monastery, for insunce, we read that her three 
'eldest daughters* have power over their 
mother in the way of visitation and correction, 
and may, on good cause shown, depose her 
Prior and elect another. A letter of Innocent 
HI. bids the Abbot of Pontigny recdve the 
Church of S. Martin as his Special daughter.' 
Citeaux itself had four such Spedal daughters,' 
of whom Clairvaux is the best known. The 
four collegiate churches of Paris are « daughters ' 
of the Cathedral Church, as is also the case at 
Autun and elsewhere. Sometimes the meta- 
phor reads even more grotesquely in monastic 
annals than in the romance, as when the 
Abbot of Bonfbnt is solemnly sentenced by the 
General Chapter of Citeaux to do penance « hr 
not having visited his daughter this year' 
(1201), or another Abbot (1207) ^r haviiif 
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taken monejr 'what time he visited his 
daughterly* or a third because he was wont * to 
visit his daughter by his monks instead of 
pe^ onally * (1210). We still ulk of < Mother 
Churcn' and a mother-church, but the ideas 
connected with the words are parochial,national, 
or Catholic In the thirteenth century, every 
church in the land, mother, daughter, sitter, or 
bride, was still a ^ damsel,* not merely in the 
imagination of romancers, but in the ecclesias- 
tical common parlance of the time. Well-nigh 
seven centuries have passed since the old poet 
saw the Damsels of the Wells riding homeless 
through the forests ^in the days of King 
Arthur/ but the ages have spared their beauty 
and their youth. Very fair are they still in the 
realm of Logres, and loud and sweet as ever are 
their voices to-day, voices of counsel and com- 
fort, of prayer and praise and thanksgiving ) 
voices, too, of other kinds that speak without 
words in the sound of bells and the music of 
organs— many voices and various, yet ever and 
again uniting in the burden : * Come ye to the 
wells, whosoever will, and take freely of the 
water of life I * 

But if the churches of the land be the 
Damseb of the Wells, who is Amangons, the 
King that was evil and cravcn-hearted ? He is 
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not far to seek, ftfatthew Paris speaks of him 
in much the same terms, as does almost every 
other chronicler of his own or of after-time, 
and with one accord they all bluntly call him 
King John. The damsel he enforces is none 
other than the Church of Canterbury, and the 
golden cup of which he plunders her the 
revenues of the see, * whereof he did afterward 
make him t:^trf day be served.* The desoUt- 
ing vengeance that falls upon the country in 
consequence of the King*i tin is the great 
English Interdict. King Fisherman is, of 
course. Innocent iii., and his Court the entire 
hierarchy of the Church in EngUnd. The 
Peers of the Table Round are the allied leaders 
of the twin Crusades against Raymond of 
Toulouse and John of England. Perceval 
again is Dominic, and Gawain Fulke of Mar- 
seilles. Other identifications, such as that of 
Pecorins, son of Amangons, with Henry ni., the 
son of John, are obvtous. Others, such as that 
of Blihos Bliheris, may ptriups be conjectured. 
Others, such as that of Huden, are probably 
Vm beyond recovery. 

In order to avoid unnecessary complication, 
I refrain from any comment.on the personages 
and events referred to in the * Eluddation * not 
connected with the central' plot of the * High 
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/ Those, however, who cire to search 
the records of the time will find no insuperable 
difficulties in the way of obtaining satisfiictory 
infermation as to the rich Castle of Maidens, 
the Bridge Perilous, the great Castle Orguel- 
lous, and the Order of the Peers of the Rich 
Mdnie. All are historic, albeit they find no 
place in any of our so-called * Histories of 
England,' and their identification will be found 
to be simply an extension of the identifications 
here suggested to men and matters outside my 
present purview. Here it will be sufficient to 
show how vividly the elucidator elucidates and 
confirms the identification of King Fisherman 
with the Pope, and the Great Destruction of 
Logres with the Interdict. 

In the * Elucidation,' it is noteworthy that 
neither King Arthur nor King Fisherman is 
King of Logres. Amangons is King of Eng- 
land. Arthur's knighu, indeed, adventure 
forth to avenge the wrongs of the Damsels 
of the Wells, but they set out not by comnuuid 
of their King, but in pursuance of a decision 
arrived at by a Parliament of their own body. 
They are enemies of Amangons ; but what- 
ever auy be their secret instructions or hostile 
intentions towards him, their avowed object 
b not to conquer or reconquer England for 
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Arthur, not to establish or rtstoce its allegiance 
to him, but simply to find and re-instate the 
Court of King Fisherman, an object to which 
the succouring of the Damsels is merely in- 
cidentaL The situation indicated, perplexing 
and unintelligible in the romance, becomes not 
only intelligible, but strictly accurate, when 
interpreted by history. At the time the 
Interdict was declared, it will be remembered 
that Arnold of Citeaux had been taking counsel 
with Philip of France u to the policy to be 
pursued both in Languedoc and England. 
Innocent was anxious to conclude the Crusade 
against the Albigenses before declaring a crusade 
against John, if, indeed, such a crusade should 
be found necessary. Arnold and Philip, on the 
other hand, were anxious to convert the In- 
terdict in England at once into a crusade, and 
to prosecute both Crusades together. This, 
however, was prevented by the diplomacy of 
Innocent, and all that Arnold at the time could 
do was to precipitate the actual infliction of 
the Interdict, and to induce the General 
Chapter of Citeaux— the * Parliament ' referred 
to— to send a number of preachers into England 
whose busineu wis to succour the dispossessed 
clergy and their churches— the Damsels of the 
Wells. The Crusade against John not being 
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yet declared, all that the preachers thus sent 
could do was to thunder against the iniquities 
of John, proclaim the impossibility of restoring 
the usual services of the Church until John had 
either made full restitution or been deposed, 
foment agitation generally, and, in the 
meanwhile, exercise and exceed Cistercian privi- 
leges during Interdict, by public celebration of 
Mass whenever and wherever an opportunity 
presented itself* The romancer speaks in 
figures, it is true, but somehow he contrives 
to convey a truer picture of that disastrous 
time than is to be found in the narrative of any 
professed historian. 

His portrait of Innocent is specially remark- 
able. He loves the Papacy, but he hates the 
Pope. None of the other versions of the story , 
so much as hint at the sinister trait in Inno- i 
cent*s character to which he gives conspicuous u : 
prominence. * He could much of nigromancy.'l^ ( 
The very <act, however, that such a charge <J 
should be brought against King Fishernun 
suffices to reveal his real identity. For what 
else is the indictment but the cry of the ages 
against the Church, the one accusation which 
rightly or wrongly her friends have urged 
against her as insistently as her foes? Is it 
not the charge of simony, the traffic in things 
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spiritual for lucre, the very sin to which the 
arch-necromancer Simon Magus unwittingly 
bequeathed his name? Innocent may have 
been in deed, as in name, innocent of the 
crime, but he did not escape the charge. It is 
a contemporary of Innocent who cries against 
the Church that she 

* Sett aloft on Peter*t throne knaves to keep her under^ 
Sinion*t own apprentices only swift to plunder * { 

and years later Matthew Paris, a master in the 
art of disparagement, is careful to leave the 
same sin at Innocent's door. 

Matthew notes also another characteristic of 
King Fisherman to which the romancer calk 
special attention. * He changed his sembUnce 
a hundred times,' says the elucidator. Matthew 
Paris chimes in with : * A very various Pope 1 ' 
— multum varius Papa. In his capacity u 
Fisherman, moreover. Innocent evidently hilt 
to commend himself to the approval of the 
expounder. He who saw King Fisherman in 
one guise would never recognise him in 
another, we are told ; and in simple foct, one 
who had watched that wary angler for big fish 
tn troubled waters might well be startled to find 
that the man in the boat was in reality none 
other than the successor of S. Peter, the 
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at once of God and humanity. Perhaps, after 
all, taking into account the natural feelings of 
a Cistercian writer towards a Pope who had 
effectually bitted and bridled his Order, it is 
creditable not to have indulged in more open- 
mouthed dispraise of Innocent. 

The scene in which the King, like the sun 
of the Psalmist, * cometh forth like a bridegroom 
out of his chamber,* needs little comment. It 
is no temporal monarch that sits crowned at 
the high table above his knights while the 
Graal is served to all without servitor or 
seneschal. We are present at ^ ceremonial 
rite even more sacred than the celebration of 
pontifical High Mass. The voice of lamen- 
tation has ceased, and into the hall left void 
and astonicd have thronged *thc Princes of 
the Churches, the victorious paladins of war, 
the knighthood of the Court of Heaven, the 
guiding lights of the world,* in preparation for 
the holiest Sacrament of all, the Communion 
of the Church Militant on earth with the 
Church Triumphant in heaven. No hands are 
they of man nor angel that serve of the Graal 
at that transcendent Last Supper, no voice of 
man nor angel repeats the words, ' Take, eat, 
this b My body which is given for you/ 
The secret that the ronuuicer fears to tell 
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is breathed in the fiur-off* chant of the * choir 
invisible.* 

The mystery of the Graal is the mystery of the 
Holy Eucharist, and is u fitly expressed in the 
language of the High History or the Elucidation 
as in any other. The Blood that flowed firom 
the Saviour's side when pierced by the lance of 
Longinus falls drop by drop into the Graal, and 
is there transubstantiated into the wine of the 
Holy Sacrament. The prohibition of the Sacra- 
ment during Interdict is the disappearance of 
the Graal ; the entire removal of Interdict is the 
full achievement of the Graal ) the relaxation 
of Interdict so far as to allow the Cistercian 
privilege of celebrating Mass is the adventure 
of the Graal. If this privilege were allowed, 
the Blood from the lance of Longinus would 
still fall drop by drop into the Graal, and the 
Graal would still be served to the Cistercians 
and their friends. There is still extant one 
Latin line which can with absolute certainty 
be attributed to Walter Mapes, the Archdeacon 
of Oxford, who is generally cr^ited with being 
not a mere poet, but a very CTfus Puisntm^ 
Latin and French. In this line, as was his 
inveterate habit, he falls foul of the 
The rest of the poem is lost — 

•Lance of LonciAUftl Wbiu flock! Unipcakablc 
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The * white flock' and ^unspeakable Order' 
refer clearly, at may be gathered from the 
angry answer of a Cistercian brother to the 
Archdeacon's taunt, to the white monks of 
the Order of Citeaux. The meaning of the 
nickname 'Lance of Longinus,' whether 
conferred by Walter or assumed by the 
Cistercians themselves, is equally obvious. 
During Interdict the Cistercians, in virtue of 
their privilege, were the Lance of Longinus 
from which the Blood still dripped into the 
Holy Graal. 

The Elucidation supplies a still more curious 
illustration of Cistercian privilege during 
Interdict. ^ The hall that was great and wide 
remained void and astonied, and the stream 
of blood ran from the vessel where was the 
Lance through the rich channel of silver.' 
At first sight this would seem inconsistent with 
the sacramental character of the Blood from 
the Lance of Longinus. In reality, this inci- 
dental mention of ' the rich channel of silver ' 
is a striking additional proof of the identity of 
the Graal with the cup of the Eucharist. The 
entire passage, it will be observed, refers co a 
sute of Interdict. The void hall, the cries 
and lamentations repeated thrice daily, point 
obviously to a time of lamentation and mourn- 
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ing and woe — in a word, to a time of Interdict, 
during which the Cistercians enjoyed the 
privilege of celebrating Mass. The apparent 
difficulty is solved at once by a reference to 
Cistercian usage. According to immemorial 
custom, the brethren of Citeaux paruke of the 
sacramental wine through a silver tube. The 
custom, indeed, was not confined to the Cis- 
tercians, nor were the Cistercians monopolisu 
of the privilege of celebrating during Interdict ; 
but it is simply a historic faa that wherever 
the terms of Interdict were obeyed, no wine 
from the Eucharistic cup passed the lips of the 
faithful except through * the rich channel of 
silver.' An * undesigned coincidence ' of this 
kind seems to me conclusive evidence not only of 
the identity of the Graal with the Eucharist, but 
of the < Great Destruction ' with the Interdict. 
It will not have escaped notice that in the 
Elucidation, Perceval is said to have asked 
certain questions during his visit to the Castle 
of the Graal, of which no mention is made in 
the High History. The elucidator records not 
only one, but two unasked questions in addition 
to several others to which, apparently, Perceval 
received satisfactory answers. ' He asked whereof 
the Graal served— -(W> €$i Is GrUms i^nW/)— but 
demanded not as to the lance when he saw 
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it, wherefore it should bleed {p9r at sainnay 
Rendered in the language of history, I take 
these words to mean that Dominic, in his inter- 
views with Innocent, made careful inquiries 
with regard to the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, and the legality of treating as heretics 
those who dissented from a dogma not yet 
declared de Fidi ; but did not inquire as to the 
privilege of celebrating during Interdict* So 
far the two accounts tally ; but the elucidator 
adds that Perceval also neglected to ask any 
question as to * the Sword whereof the one half 
was taken away, and the other lay in the bier 
over one dead after the manner of a great 
swooning.' The two versions are not incon- 
sistent. The later romance supplies fuller 
details, but it confirms the earlier one so hx 
as relates to the question of privilege. The 
unasked question in relation to the Sword only 
preserves for us an additional circumstance of 
the story. Here, as throughout, history sup- 
plies the only intelligible interpretation of the 
fiction. King Fisherman falls into * languish* 
ment' on account of the first question not 
having been asked. The omission to ask the 
second has caused the King of the Lower Folk 
to fill! into a deadly swoon. He lies there in 
the void hall on a bier, like a veritable corpse, 
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half his sword carried away, the other half with 
the hilt lying, like a crucifix, on his breast. 
He will rise and grasp and wield the broken 
blade to bloody purpose presently, but the 
other half will not be welded on u yet. Just 
now, Arnold of Citeaux is in sore disfiivour. He 
had thought to fight the Crusade in Languedoc 
and England at the same rime. Half his 
sword, the English Crusade, has been broken 
off. The other half is only wairing for him to 
arise from swoon. If only Dominic had be- 
thought him to uk Innocent to allow the 
Cistercians and their allies a itt^ hand in 
England as in Languedoc, that sword would 
be whole, and that seeming lifeless King leading 
the armies of God and Holy Church to victory. 
Here, as in the case of the « languishment ' of 
King Fisherman and fifty other cases, it has 
only to be remembered, in order to render the 
narrative clearly intelligible, that the romance 
is not a continued allegory, but rimply a 
sequence of metaphors, often incongruous, and 
sometimes conflicting. Metaphors as a rule are 
apt to be foundered in the off hind leg, and in 
driving a four-in-hand of them the hairing of 
one is sometimes enough to throw the whole 
team out of gear. In this particular instance, 
however, there is not even a jumble of 
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metaphors. The High History makes Perceval 
omit to ask only one question. The Elucidation 
makes him omit two. A third or a fiftieth 
rersion might make him omit a thousand just 
as easily. The point of the High Historian is 
that the omission brought about the English 
Interdict. The point of the Elucidator is the 
same» but with the addition that another 
omission at the same time also brought about 
another misfortune. 

Two additional questions, he further tells us, 
Perceval remembered to ask: one u to the 
treasure—// deniit — that was in the hall, the 
other as to the rich cross of silver that came 
foremost of all. As to the first, I am in doubt 
what the word deniis may mean in this con- 
nection. It may perhaps have reference to 
the * Peter*s pence ' collected in England and 
other countries, to oblations made at Mass, or 
to a dozen other kinds of offerings known as 
* pennies.* The meaning, however, of the 
passage seems clearly to be that Dominic before 
starting on his mission came to an understanding 
with Innocent as to the funds necessary for 
carrying on the campaign. The rich cross of 
silver which came foremost I take to be a 
reference to the Cistercians. The high day of 
the Order, the annual general meeting of the 
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Chapter, wu September 14, the dav of the 
Exaltation of the Cro8..» The phrase, in all 
prohabihty, means nothing more than that 
Dominic, before underuking his mission under 
the wing of the Order, was desirous of ascer. 
twning the position of the Cistercians in 
relation to the Papacy, and obuined an assur- 
•nee of the powers that bad been irtrutted 
to them in Languedoc 
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THE CURSE OF LOGRES 

Ardentct anime 
Flenc Mne fine i 
Ambuknc per tenebrai 
Dicuntque ttngulc i 
«Vcl Vel Vcl quantc 
Sunt tcnebre I * 

(Mom. 1. 407.) 

Thi £Iucidator*s dcscriptioii of the desolation 
wrought by the Interdict ii meuphorical, no 
doubt, but in this case the meuphor is at least 
u old as the days of Isaiah, and has long since 
passed into the poetic language of all countries : 
* The highways lie waste, the wayfaring man 
ceaseth i the earth mourneth and languisheth. 
Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down ; Sharon 
is like a wilderness, and Buhan and Carmel 
shake oflF their fruits.* The tnuviur is well 
within his rights when be pictures the Interdict 
as the Great Destruction. Nearly seven hundred 
years have come and gone since then, and we 
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Englishmen of to-day, a lay-minded folk much 
misguided of philosophic historians, find it hard 
to understand how heavy a curse it was. The 
following document, every paragraph of which 
bears the stamp of iu authenticity, is, I believe, 
not referred to by any Standard historian,' and 
is here printed in English for the first time. 
It will be found to convey a far clearer idea of 
the real suffering inflicted by the Interdict than 
any cxunt account of that event. No better 
commentary can be written on the curse that 
falls on the realm of Logres in the romances 
of the Graal : — 

• This is the Form of the General Interdict 
constituted throughout England by Innocent 
III. on account of the contumacy of John the 

King. 

^ That whensoever they will, so it be with- 
out solemnity or music of any kind, the clergy 
may say all the Hours and read the Gospel in 
the churches, but with doors closed so that no 
laic may enter, neither for prayer nor other- 
wise, save it be some powerful person not 
excommunicated who in all devotion may ask 
to enter, and whom to repulse might cause 
grievous injury to the Church. In such case 
let him then go in alone, but nought let him hear 
of the priest uve the word of preaching, that 
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he is to obey God rather than man, and other 
the like things. 

* Also^ let the Chaplains call together their 
parishioners every Lord's Day and the principal 
festivals at some cross in the town or in the 
churchyard, and with all diligence preach to 
them patience and obedience, how Christ was 
made obedient to the Father, etc. And let them 
teach that God is rather to be obeyed than man ) 
fear not them that have power to kill the body, 
and the like. When the preaching is done, 
let the priests most devoutly uy prayers for 
the peace of the Church and for the lord King, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ may direct his feet 
into the way of salvation, and give him the 
spirit of counsel that he may see what things 
ought to be done according to God, and may 
be strong to fulfil what he shall see. Let 
them say prayers, moreover, both for the living 
and the dead as they have been accustomed, all 
with bended knees, and let them right diligently 
admonish the people that by day and night 
they pray instantly in like manner so that they 
nuy supply the want of Masses by vigils and 
prayers ; for all they that shall be obedient to the 
Church of God do enter also into the way of 
salvation, but they that shall prove rebellious 
may well dread the vengeance of God, for 
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accursed is the child that with his fist resisteth 
his mother when she scourge th him. 

* Let the Chaplains give notice offcasts, but 
let them make neither bread nor holy water. 
Also, let little ones be baptized in the houses 
with chrism and unction and with all due 
solemnity. And let all Archdeacons and Deans 
assemble together on the Day of the Supper 
as they have been accustomcd| and there let 
it be told them what it may behove them to 
do} but let the old chrism everywhere be 
preserved.' 

' Parkk prietu are o(ken calk«l 'Chaplaina,' tsptlUui^ a« 
iMviaf charge of the charch or chapel (v. Du Canse, i^v, 1). 
The chnaai uaed in bapcitm-— olive-oil imprcfnated with fraak- 
h iceaa t w a a alwayt made and conaecratcd 00 * ihe day of the 
Sapper/ Mawidy Thuraday, in avfficient quantity to laat for 
the year. A Canon ot the Covncil oi Meaux in 145 forhtda ita 
hekt node at any other time (v. Du Cangc, #.v. Coena Domini). 
In John Myrc*t Imurmethmfv fmitk trkut^ Early Eng. Tcit 
Soc. iS4Sy p. iO| %rc read 1— > 

* Uche ytre onea chawnge thy cremr 
And that aa tone aa thow may 
Anon after Sclicre Thur»«lay ) 
Thow moate chawnge thyn oyle alao . . .' 

See alao p. 4 of the aaroe tractate. A tejrt, Implt awadbftf 
Ikmimi im turns ifihi^ aeema to have been in very early daya 
^noled aa an anthortty for the practice^ and in mo«lcm daya aa 
haviag oriftnaud the word * Manndy.* I cannot trace the tcit^ 
and ■iiJoak the ityNitogy («. Hampaon, KaL Med. M^ 
) 
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• Let the parishioners have a common vessel 
for baptizing children that can be carried 
from one house to another, but let the 
water of baptism be honourably set aside, and 
let the vessel be honourably kept in proper 
custody. ^ *^ 

•Whosoever shall request confession, let 
hxm have it whensoever he will, and let him 
make lawful testament and with all solemnity 
but without the Eucharist and without Extreme 
Unction. 

• Let the bodies of the defunct, as well clerics 
ts laics, be pUced wheresoever their friends 
will, without the churchyard, and especially 
where passers-by may be moved at the sight 
thereof, but so that no priest be present at the 
funei^ of laics, albeit while the corpse lieth in 
the house, a priest may privately make com- 
mendation of the soul, though without the 
cross and without holy water. 

•Clerics defunct may well be Uid aside in 
•caled trunks or in leaden vesseb on the trees 
of the churchyard or on the wall, and let the 
bodies of religious be placed within their own 
precinctt without opening the ground of the 
churchyard. Also let the altars in the chuirhes 
be made bare. 

'Moreover, women shall not be admitted 
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(o€ purification. Etpoutalt and marriages majr 
not be contracted. 

* Wheresoever ye shall see or hear of violence 
done in matters ecclesiastical, ye shall forthwith 
cause the damage to be appraised and com- 
mitted to writing, and the names of such evil- 
doers shall ye set down in writing, publicly 
denouncing them moreover as excommunicate, 
who if they shall repent them, let them be sent 
to the Bishop. 

' Let the masters of schools, if they be per- 
mitted of the laity, be received worshipfully, 
and let them read and teach. 

^Moreover, to them that might have re- 
ceived the Body of the Lord and, having notice 
that they should receive it, did nevertheless 
despise the warning, it is not allowed to eat 
flesh-meats without counsel of the Bishop or 
some other person having authority, neither on 
Easter Day nor thereafter. Moreover, of this 
shall ye give them notice publicly, but without 
reproof. 

' Chapters may be held by the Deans, and as 
far as may be crimes as well of clerics as of laics 
may be rooted out, but offenders may also be 
punished by excommunication. Moreover, let 
the Chapters be held in the churchyards or in 
the priests* bouses, and not in the church itself. 
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'Moreover, saving the person of the lord 
King, and the Queen, and the person of the 
Justiciar of the lord King, all the Bishops of 
England shall solemnly excommunicate any 
person whosoever that shall by violent hands 
on the churches or goods or chattels of clerics, 
or any that against the will of the clerics shall 
buy aught of their goods from robbers, or shall 
receive horn the house of evil-doers, or remove, 
or carry away to take care of the ume save 
with the goodwill of the clerics or on their 
behalf. This let the Chaplains publicly an- 
nounce as often as they preach. 

* Let the Body of the Lord, wheresoever any 
shall have been left over, be worshipfully pre- 
served in the church until it shall be declared 
what is to be done with it, so that it be taken 
of none, neither priest nor other. 

•Let the clergy store their goods in the 
churches and churchyards, that so by God*s 
gift they shall there have peace. 

* If the days of the Hospitallers shall bedde, 
let the priests diligently admonish the people to 
come together without the church to their 
preaching, and most devoutly pay heed to the 
Brotherhood j but let the doors of the church 
not be opened to them, nor let them be allowed 
to bury any person in the churchyard, but 
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otherwise in whatsoever manner they tsmj^ let 
the clerics manifest them their helpers, and let 
the priesu point out to them that this Interdict 
is of the lord Pope whom none may resist. So 
general is it and so stringent that no privilege 
nor permission of Masses nor of no other liberties 
can be observed. Let the parishioners never- 
theless be held to the payment of alms and ful- 
filment of promises lest God on account of their 
hardness be the more hardly wroth with them ; 
and when God shall give peace to the Church| 
all things shall be repaid alike to quick and 
dead. 

'Fugitives also, whosoever shall flee for 
refuge to the peace of the Church, let them be 
admitted to the protection of the Church. 

' It is allowed to use blessings at meat and to 
%Mj grace as usual. Farewell.' ^ 

> Hwrikm^ Thct. Aaccd. i. Stt^ from ■ »n. of *S. Mickael 
fai IVra of tKe Sea,' U. Mont S. Michel in Normandy. It it 
reprinted in Mifoe, PatroL Op. Innoc, ui. voL iv. coL 19O1 and 
in Dvmonty Corpus «niv. dipt 1. L JS5. It ii rrferrtd to in 
FattlMftt Jlef, U 116, «n<ier dau March is, itoS. 

The Kni|htt Hoipiullcn every year lent preachen ronnd the 
conntry to collect MiUcriptioni (of the hotpiul at Jcmialcm. 
Thoy weft entitled by their privilci^ to liold a acrvict once ■ 
year in any pariah church far the pnrpoaci and theae * dayo oT 
the HoapitaUen ' were fenerally obaerwd at hif h holidayt in the 
they viaiied. Their preachen wtic elofoentf and the 
f r an l a d to thaae that pnt ahsa wtfi larfi. The 
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Such is the * form • of the Interdict, and such 
in the main wu the substance. Perhaps no 
other legal document in the world contains a 
gallery of pictures at once so vivid, so various, 
and so sombre. The • powerful person * whom 
to gainsay might be a grievous harm to the 
clergy, entering the disgarnished church at his 
castle gates alone, and then only to hear the 
preacher rolling out his solenm denunciations 
—the parish priest, if indeed he be not the 
king's prisoner in his own parsonage, crying 
aloud his jeremiads at the market-cross, and 
giving notice of festivals that cannot be observed 
— the baptisms in the portable fontt in private 
houses — the anguish and terror of the dying 
penitent as he turned his fiice to the wall, not un- 
houselled, indeed, but disappointed and unaneled 
— the despair and indignation of lover and lass 
forbidden to consecrate their love by union in 
holy nuitrimony — the compassion of passer»-by 
moved by the sight of the coffined or uncoffined 
corpses that fringed the highway, the < sealed 
trunks ' on the churchyard walls, and the « leaden 

abnae o{ their privikftt vat a froiiiiefit cattie of aciindal in the 
Chorch. The foooder oT o«r modem • Hotpiul Snnday/ the 
bit Mr. T. B. Wrtf ht of Birmingham, wat p^hohly nnawan of 
the anti^mty of the cnatmn he rmrivod. 
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vesfclt ' among the bnuiches of the /ew-trceSi— > 
all these and a hundred other thapct of misery 
rise before us as we read — a phantasmagory of 
suffering undeserved, in which the most honest 
and religious, the wisest and the best of the com- 
munit/, are called on to undergo a martjrrdom 
that falls more lightly on the thoughtless ne'er- 
do-weel, the scoffer, the hypocrite, and the 
knave. 

No doubt the degree of severity with which 
the Interdict was enforced varied to some 
extent in the difFerent dioceses, archdeaconries, 
and parishes. The provision, in reference to 
betrothak and marriages more particularly, 
seems to have been frequently construed in a 
sense less subversive of public morality than the 
bare words of the ' form ' might seem to imply. 
If, in spite of ecclesiastical prohibition, Robin 
and Marion ventured to 'contract' espousal 
and matrimony, and declared themselves ready 
to undergo any penance that might be enjoined 
io^ the infringement of the Interdict, there 
was nothing in the actual letter of the law to 
prevent Robin giving Marion a wedding-ring 
at the church-door, nothing to prevent a kindly 
Father Gervase or Brother Bernard pronounc* 
ing them man and wife, or whispering a 
blessing on their union. The sin lay with 
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the contracting parties, and in most cases, 
probably, was capable of being compounded 
for on terou considerably short of generally 
prohibitive. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that there was any general laxity in the 
enforcement of the Interdict, at least during 
the earlier years of its infliction. The interest, 
not only of the spiritual power, but of the 
hostile temporal power, lay, or was supposed 
to lie, in making the Interdict absolutely 
intolerable. Innocent's object was to coerce 
John, John's to coerce Innocent. When John 
found it impossible to counteract the Interdict 
by the issue of royal edicts and ordinances 
forbidding its observance, he adopted the policy 
of redoubling \x% severity with a view to 
exasperating the nobility and the people against 
the tyranny of the Church. He celebrated, 
iot instance, his Christmas at Bristol in 1 209 
by forbidding the national sports of hunting 
and hawking, and at the same time throwing 
down the fences and filling up the ditches 
round the royal forests, to the ruin of all crops 
and the general devastation of the country for 
thousands of square miles. He had sacked the 
revenues of the Church, and kept. the clergy 
close prisoners in their own parsonages. He 
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had thrown into gaol, not without a dash of 
grim Angevin humour, all those flesh-and-blood 
Damsels of the Wells who acted as housekeepers 
to a nominally celibate clergy, and demanded 
exorbitant blackmail for setting them at 
liberty. But he was determined that the 
Court of King Fisherman and iu hangers-on 
should not be the only sufferers. Not an earl 
should hunt in the foreu, not a churl should 
dance at a &ir. Always sordid, butcherly, and 
treacherous, he twisted the Interdict into a 
licence to loot his subjects at large, and the 
personal excommunication that followed on 
the heeb of the Interdict into a full release 
from all the obligations of humanity. Measured 
by the amount of physical and moral suffering 
inflicted on the community, not the anarchy in 
the days of Stephen, not the Norman Con- 
quest itself, can be compared with the Cunc 
that fell on Logres from Land's Eiid to 
the Border during the Interdict in the reign 

of John. 

There is no need to linger over the detaik 
of the Interdict either in history or ronunce. 
Month after month the years went by, and the 
duel i $MinifUi between Pope and King was 
still maintained ineximbly and implacably by 
both combatanu. From the first, Arodd of 
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Citeaux had done all that any King of the 
Lower Folk could do to convert the Interdict 
into a Crusade. Sorely against his will, but 
compelled by what seemed to be the absolute 
necessity of the case. Innocent finally yielded 
to the preuure directly and indirectly brought 
to bear upon him by Arnold. He excom- 
municated John personally, released his subjects 
from their allegiance, proclaimed a Crusade 
against him, and specially commissioned PhiUp 
of France to underuke the congenial task of 
carrying out the Cruude by the conquest of 
EngUnd. Hardly was the mandate iuued 
before Innocent uw how fatal was the blunder 
to which he had committed himself. 

The dearest wish of his heart was to unite 
the princes of Christendom against the paynims 
of Palestine. Thanks to the force of circum- 
stances and Arnold of Citeaux, he now found 
himself involved in three separate Crusades 
against three Christian potentates. The three 
were Raymond of Toulouse, John of England, 
and the now excommunicated Emperor Otho. 
All three were closely connected by fiunily bonds 
and many common political interests. All three 
were enemies whose downfall was necessary to 
the ambitions of Philip of France. A far less 
wary pilot than Innocent must have seen the 
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breakers ahead towards which the bark of Peter 
was drifting so ominously. With but a few com- 
parativel/ insignificant exceptions, Philip had 
already wrested from John all his continental 
dominions, and the Albigensian Crusade had 
practically esublished his sovereignty in the 
South of France. Philip as conqueror of 
England must inevitably be to all practical 
intents the Dictator, possibly the acknowledged 
Emperor, of Western Christendom. With the 
declaration of a crusade against John, the 
practical control and direction of ecclesiastical 
afFairs in England passed out of the hands of 
Innocent and the Interdict Commissioners into 
those of Arnold ofCiteaux, the usual and re- 
cognised Chief of the Papal executive into 
whose department naturally fell all matters 
connected with Crusade. Innocent, it seems 
clear, who knew that Arnold had his hands full 
in Languedoc, had not calculated the possible 
results of the Abbotts hostility in reUdon to 
the English Interdict. He now began to 
realise that be could no more rely on the 
Order of Citeaux than on the Abbot. The 
Order was loyal to Arnold, and Arnold wu 
loyal to Philip of France. The Roman Aaron, 
in ftct, felt that he had commissioned a 
mutinous Moses to act ia the interests of a 
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French Pharaoh, and that the 

children of Israel were disposed to follow 

Moses rather than Aaron. 

By a strange and strangely momentous 
coincidence of unlikely events, the liberties 
of EngUnd, won by the eiForts of the French 
Abbot to counteract the policy of the Pope, were 
secured and confirmed by the eiForts of the 
ItaUan Pope to counteract the policy of the 
Abbot. The histories which tell us how the 
sealing of Magna Charu was wrung firom John 
by the < Army of God and Holy Church * all fiul 
to tell us that this is the official title of a 
crusading army and none other. All fail to 
tell us that the invasion of England attempted 
and in great part carried out by Philip*s son 
Lewis wu part and parcel of the same Crusade, 
and that from the moment of John's submiMion 
to Innocent the Crusade wu carried on by 
the Cistercians and their allies in the teeth of 
Innocent's denunciations. They fail to tell 
us, moreover, that the army which finally 
drove Lewis out of EngUnd and established 
Henry of Winchester on the throne wu also 
a crusading army, and that in this case the 
Crusade was forced by Innocent on the re- 
calcitrant Cistercians, whom he compelled to 
undo the work of their own hands^ to accept the 
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policy of RoniCi and to renounce the policy of 



At fiu* as I can judge, Innocent's urgent 
appeab to John to admit Stephen Langton, and 
at a later period to become a honuger of Rome, 
were dicuted by a sincere desire to save John 
in spite of himself, not for John's own sake, 
but for the sake of the Papacy } and I fail to 
see in what manner he could have interfered 
eftectively without securing in the first place 
a clear right according to feudal law and custom 
to interfere at all. The moment that John 
bid his crown at Pandulph's foet and became 
the liegeman of the Pope, Innocent was not 
merdy justified in championing his cause — 
he was bound in feudal honour so to do. That 
in fighting his vassal's battle he fought for his 
own hand \ that in the course of the fight he 
cursed Mi^na Charta, excommunicated the 
barons, suspended the 'patriot' Archbishop, 
and played havoc generally with the parchment 
constitution and its propounders cleric and Uy, 
is no doubt true. That the li berries of England 
were really at suke } that the conflict between 
John and the barons wu the supreme crisis 
of English freedom, is also true. None the 
lest true is it that those liberties were ht safer 
fai the hands of Innoctnt than in those of tbe 
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' patriot ' barons who, despairing of the republic, 
< sought for a new King, and sought for him 
beyond the sea.' None the less true is it that 
if from that day to this our fi-eedom has broad- 
ened slowly down from precedent to precedent, 
we owe It to « the interference of an Italian 
priest • in the darkest hour of our peril. We 
may hold that the conquest of Engbmd by 
Lewis, even if it had been successful, could in 
the nature of things have been only temporary ; 
but at least let us take off our hats gratefully 
and reverently to the Roman statesman who 
saved us fix>m that threatened humiliadon. 

The Interdict was solemnly dissolved on 
June 29, 1 2 14. Two years btcr, July 16, 
1 2 16, Innocent died in the midst of the great 
battle that still raged in EngUnd,and his death 
suspended for a time the active measures he 
had taken to prevent the projected invasion of ^ 
England either by Philip or his son Lewis. 
Innocent's successor, Honorius in., inherited 
his policy, if not his genius; and happily 
Arnold of Citeaux had now for some few years 
become Archbishop, and, more quesdonably» 
Duke of Narbonne, a rise in dignity coupled 
with a loss of political power which materially 
altered his views of men and things. On his 
.pmaotton, the most inlueatial persooagt at 
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the Cifterdtn Round Ttble, although in 
technicti ttrictnett not t Cistercian himself, 
was Stephen Langton ; but Stephen's influence 
had been to a great extent paralysed hy the 
suspension of his archiepiscopal functions, a 
sentence which not only impaired his authority, 
but involved his absence from the scene of 
actipn on a journey to Rome« Innocent's death 
precipitated and assisted the enterprise of Lewis; 
and by the time that the Papal legate Gualo 
arrived in England, London and a great part of 
the country were already in the hands of the 
French invader and his allies the King of 
Scodand and the * patriot * barons. But Hono- 
rius was resolute, and Gualo was a capable and 
devoted lieutenant. The kingdom of Scotland 
and those parts of England which acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the French Prince were at 
once laid under Interdict. Then came the 
death of John, a fertunate event for which the 
Cistercians claimed,* and perhaps deserved, the 
credit. A little later followed the new Crusade 
against Lewis, Gualo himself being the first to 
take the cross. Then followed the *Fair of 
Lincoln,* the defeat and departure of Lewis, 
and the final allegiance of the barons to Henry 
of Winchester, Peoorins the son of Amangoos, 
dM sheepish son of a wolfish fiitber. 
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The words of the Elucidation in reference 
to the evenu here referred to are worth careful 
attention: *This King Arthur of whom I 
speak held war against the folk of his bnd four 
years.' The romancer, dearly, is not speaking 
of the well-known traditional King Arthur of 
Britain, who is nowhere recorded to have held 
war against the folk of his Und. The Arthur 
of whom he speaks is an Arthur who makes 
war on Briuin for four years, and is not 
successful after all. The war is over at the 
time the romancer is writing. < But all this 
draweth to an end, so that no man nor neigh- 
hour was there that did not his will therein, 
either of force or of goodwill/ King Arthur 
has not conquered Britain, but his own people 
and their neighbours are on terms of peace, and 
the King of Logres is anxious to maintain 
friendship with Arthur and to avoid giving him 
any cause of oflence. It was in the first days 
of 12 14 that the Crusade of Philip against 
John wu solemnly promulgated. It was in 
the first days of 1218 that Philip finally re- 
nounced his intention of invading Engfamd. 
In the autumn of 121 7, after the crushing defeat 
at Lincoln, Philip's son Lewis had sworn to 
depart with his Frenchman from Enghnd 
nvitx to return. He had promised further to 
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do all that lay in his power to induce his father 
to respect the rights of the young Henry of 
Winchester in his dominions oversea. He had 
been granted an alms of ^5000 by the City of 
London to relieve his pressing necessities, and 
had been conducted to Dover by the Earl 
Marshal. He had returned to his father's court 
defeated and disgraced ; but it was not till the 
beginning of 1218 that it was known for 
certain in England that Philip would acquiesce 
in the failure of the enterprise on which he had 
staked so much, and allow the realm of Logres to 
re-establish peace and order within its frontiers 
undisturbed by enemies from without. 

When he speaks of King Arthur holding 
war for four years against the folk of his land, 
the elucidator is explicit enough in his reference, 
but has his reasons for reticence as to the later 
episodes of the story. He has no such reasons 
when he comes to describe the concluding 
scenes of the Interdict itself. On the ytvy 
day the Court and the rich Meinie were set 
free, the folk of the land went a-hunting in the 
forest, and they that would fain go »-hawking 
followed the good rivers. Nought did they 
but make merry the winter through until the 
summer. The actual release from the Interdict 
took place on June S9, 1214, after the curse 






had lasted, as the chroniclers are careful to 
record, six years, three months, and fourteen 
days, but John's retaliatory ordinances had been 
repealed some months before. Nicholas, Car- 
dinal Bishop of Tusculum, and Legate of the 
Holy See, had been despatched by Innocent in 
the autumn of 121 3 to ratify and confirm what 
had been already done by the envoy Pandulph, 
and to conclude all matters in rektion to the 
Interdict as ambassador-plenipotenUary. John 
received him with all honour, repeated his oath 
of fealty, did homage for his kingdom, and 
made the first payment of a thousand marks to 
his acknowledged feudal lord. It was at this 
time that John formally revoked his edicts 
against hunting and hawking, and that those 
whose sporting instincts were stronger than 
their regard for ecclesiastical proprieties found 
themselves once more free to enjoy their 
favourite pastimes. The romancer evidently 
felt that sport of any kind was a thing to be 
sternly discountenanced during Interdict. He 
recounts the lamentable £ict that hunting and 
hawking did actually take pUce to the shame 
of the folk of Logres, and counts abatention 
from the sports of the field for righteousness to 
the folk of Arthur, but he is not diq>osed to 
seem unrcaaooably austere. Some men arc 
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nude that way. Everybody it not a w»««». w.., 
and it takes some of all sorts, even sportsmen 
and dandies, to make a world. To the reader 
of to-day, the striking point in the narrative is 
that it is obviously written while the circum- 
stances were still freshly remembered. ^ Most 
of ye know,* says the Tvuvtur^^ that these things 
were so/ He is no reuiler of forgotten or 
balf-forgotten legends. He is simply bearing 
witness to a matter of public notoriety in the 
presence of an audience to whom he can appeal 
to check and verify his statements. We may 
safely accept it as a historic fact, albeit else- 
where unrecorded, that there were folk in 
England who took advantage of the revoca- 
tion of John's edicts in the late autumn of 
1213 to make merry the winter through till 
dM relaxation of the Interdict itself in the 
tiimmcrof iai4« 






VI 
ARTHUR 

Ecce Jmlai alter, Hcrodct eccc lecuaduiy 
Qui puem inter MeMiam pcrdert quemu 
Ne legnum perdat, propriot occidere natot 
Pottea mm veritut, et ivgnum peniidit et le. 
Sic tibi oontinget Arthiiri morte, Juhannci I 
Ejus per vitam metuiiti penleit regnum. 
Ejus per mortem viu regnoque carebis I 

(PHILIPPII9 vi.) 

It will have been observed not only that the 
King Arthur of the Grsal legend is not the 
traditional King Arthur of GeofFry of Mon- 
mouth, but that in some way ^this King 
Arthur* of whom the Tr^uvtur speaks is 
identified with King Philip of France. The 
process by which the Breton or British legendary 
hero was transmuted into a French monarch is 
not only capable of a simple and tuy expla- 
nation, but vividly illustrates the accuracy of 
the general hypothesis here propounded. 
When Richard l of England died, the young 
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Prince Arthur, son of Richird*t brother Geoffry, 
had a rightful claim to succeed his uncle in all 
his dominions in preference to Richard's brother 
John, who was jrounger than Gcoffrjr. This 
chum, recognised by the feudal common law 
of Christendom, was onljr legally and consti- 
tutionally defeasible by the Great Councils 
of Enghmd, Normandy, and the other great 
fieft which Richard had held. In the legal 
exercise of their functions, the Great Council 
of EngUnd promptly decided to set aside the 
hereditary claim of Arthur in favour of the 
remoter hereditary claim of John, and from 
that moment Arthur's perfectly valid inchoate 
right to the Crown of EngUnd absolutely 
cased and determined in law. 

In Normandy and the other great fieft over- 
sea the case was different. The Great Councils, 
in theory at least, had the same right of setting 
aside the next heir in fiivour of one more 
remote, but the right was conditional, not 
absolute. The Dukes of Normandy were 
* men * of the Kings of France \ and before any 
datmant could legally be invested with the 
Duchy, he was bound to do homage and swear 
fealty to the French King, who, on sufficient 
cause shown in his own High Court, had a 
right to veto the election of the Norman 
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Baronage. Richard died April 6, 1199. On 
the 2Sth, John had been girt with the sword 
and crowned with the coronet of Normandy, 
^entwined with little golden roses,* at Rouen, 
and had made solemn oath on the Holy 
Gospels before clergy and people that he 
would nuintain the rights of Mother Church, 
exercise right justice, do away bad laws and 
institute good. But he was not yet lawful 
Duke of Normandy. Philip of France lost no 
rime in reminding him of the fact by provision- 
ally receiving honuge from Arthur not only 
for Normandy, but for Anjou, Poitou, Maine, 
and Touraine as well as Brituny. Philip, how- 
ever, was at this time fighting with only his 
left hand free, his right being engaged in his 
duel with the Papacy on the question of his 
marriage. In the spring of 1200, he was fain 
to make peace with John, admitting him to do 
homage and swear fealty for Normandy and 
the other fiefs as the rightful heir of Richard. 

It was John's ourriage with lubella of 
Angouleme that determined the manner of 
his doom. Isabella had long been betrothed 
to Hugh le Brun, Count of la Marche, but even 
yet had scarcely reached an age to be ourried 
in the fiice of the Church. John, who had 
divorced his. first wife Hawise oi Gloucester, 
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on the ground of consanguinicy, bad tent in 
embutjr to Lisbon to demand the hand of the 
Infimu of Portugal. Before his envoys had 
returned, he had seen and been smitten with an 
infiituated passion for IsabelU, and both the 
unfiilfiUed contracts were forthwith flung to 
the winds. The King of Portugal complained, 
Hugh of la Marche threatened. John carried 
off his bride, and was solemnly crowned a 
second time with her at Westminster, October 

8, 1200. 

The next year saw John and Isabella sump- 
tuously lodged in Philip's own palace at Paris, 
and Philip ostenutiously showering gifts of 
wines and embroideries, Spanish destriers and 
rich jewels, on his royal and amorous guests. 
It was not thus that Philip treated his friends. 
Ia this year (iioi) Hugh le Brun complained 
to Philip of the outrage John had committed 
in carrying oS his affianced bride, and a 
number of others who had suflTered wrong at 
the hands of John appealed to John's over-brd 
for vengeance and protection. Philip accord- 
ingly summoned John as his liegenun for 
Anjou, Poitou, Aquitainc, and Touraine to 
appear at his Court in Paris on the second 
Sunday after Easter laoa to answer the charges 
bfosght against 
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The Court met, but John did not appeir. 
The Duket of Normandy might be bound to 
*l>pc»r on the citation of the Kings of France, 
but only on the march between kingdom and 
duchy-not at Paria. FinaUy, the Court found 
John gudty of contumacy for hit non-appear- 
•nee, and sentenced him to confiscation of all 
the lands which he or hu predecessors had held 
of the Kings of France. Whether the Court 
was legaUy justified in pauing this sentence, 
or rhihp in at once proceeding to execute it 
•re quntions which after^vents very soon 
deprived of any practical interest or import- 
ance. If the sentence and its execudon were 
legal, they were confirmed ; if illegal they 
were superseded by a second sentence, the 
lega hty of which in all essential respect^ as 
tegality was undentood at the time, seems to 
be mdisputable. 

The story of Prince Arthur's capture at 
Mirebeau, his imprisonment at Falaise and 
Rouen, and his final disappearance about Easter 
1203, IS too weU known to need repetition. 
That John murdered him with his own hand 
•eems on the whole to be the likeliest story of 
h» death. That directly or indirectly John 
«^ gwlty of murdering his nephew is ab. 
•oltttely certain. The murder afforded PhiUp 
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an admirtblc opportunity of re-AMtrting hU 
title in fuch a .form as to render it IcgaUy 
imaiiailable. Nothing should be left undone 
that could secure his bwfiJ right at least to 
the England oversea. Arthur had died Count 
of Brittany. A meeting of the Great Council 
of Brittany was therefore necessary. Arthur 
died homager to Philip, and his death involved 
questions of the highest moment to the realm 
of France. A meeting of the Great Council 
of the realm therefore became necessary. 
Arthur died under circumstances of which the 
Court of Rome chimed the right of taking 
cognisance. The meeting of a Legatine 
Council therefore became necessary. Three 
meetings were held accordingly— one of the 
Great CouncU of Brittany at Vannes on 
April 1 8, 1203 \ one of the Great Council of 
France at Mantes on August 22, 1203; tnd 
one of a Council summoned by the Papal 
Legate at Meaux in the Ute spring or early 

summer of 1204. 

Both the date and the place of meeting of 
the Great Council of France seem to be signifi- 
cant. John had pleaded as his excuse for not 
appearing when cited the year before that the 
notice given was insufficient, and that the 
Dukci of Normandy were not bound to appear 
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when cited by the Kings of France except on 
the frontiers of the duchy and the kingdom. 
In this case, accordingly, the notice given seems 
to have been three months, three weeks, and 
three days, and the place chosen was one where 
a meeting could euily be arranged on the 
bridge over the Seine between Mantes and 
Limay, without requiring Duke or King to set 
foot within his enemy*s territory. 

There were many counts in the indictment 
against John, and the record of the proceedings 
is fragmentary and incomplete. The general 
outline of the case, however, is distinctly trace- 
able. John was accused of * that worst kind 
of homicide which is called murder.* He was 
found guilty and sentenced to death. This 
sentence carried with it the forfeiture of all 
his goods and possessions in France to the 
Crown of France. But Philip was not merely 
the sovereign to whom the belongings of the 
murderer were forfeit. He was also the right- 
ful s uc ces so r to the belongings of the murdered 
man. Arthur was his *man* in respect of 
many fiefs; and Arthur dying without heirs, 
the fieft escheated to Philip as his lord. A 
third point raised before the Great Council 
relatedi not to the actual possessions of either 
John or Arthur, but to the allegiance of the 
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vaMiIt who held under them. One of the 
arddet in the last peace concluded between 
Philip and John had provided that if either of 
them should break the peace against the other, 
the liegemen of the party so breaking it should 
be ifffacf absolved from their allegiance to 
him. The murder of Arthur was held to be 
against the peace of our lord King Philip, his 
crown and dignity, and consequently all of 
John's ' men * were held to be thereby released 
firom their allegiance to John. 

John refused to appear before the Great 
Council in person, but he seems to have been 
represented at it, probably, I think, by the 
Papal Legate or one or more of those attached 
to the Papal Legation. The defence, appar- 
ently, was a plea of ^ confession and avoidance.* 
The homicide was not denied, but it was urged 
that it did not amoimt to murder. Arthur had 
been taken in arms against his liege Udy, his 
grandmother Eleanor, and his liege lord, his 
uncle King John. Under such circumstances, 
for the liege lord to kill his rebellious vassal, 
even by a secret and shameful death, was 
not murder according to the accepted feudal 
code. This view of the law applicable to this 
particular case is distinctly laid down by no 
leti accomplished a lawyer than Innocent him- 



•elf a dozen yean later, when the legality of 
the sentence passed wu again under discussion, 
•nd may be regarded u technicaUy correct. 
The Great Council, however, thought fit to 
override the objection, and it would, perhaps, 
be as difficult in theory as it was impossible in 
praaice to question their competence to do so. 
Other pleas were advanced ; that John had not 
been summoned to the Council ; that he had 
not been tried by his peers ; that he was con- 
demned in his absence ; that even assuming 
him to have been contumacious xn not appear- 
ing, the punishment of contumacy waa not 
death, but the loss of the fief or some minor 
penalty. All these, however, were little better 
than mere quibbles. The question for the 
Counal to decide was whether the crime com- 
mitted by John wu murder, and they decided 
that it wu. 

What Philip regarded u included in the 
forfeiture and escheat is left indefinite in such 
records of the trial M have come down to us. 
That he mterpreted the sentence u confcrrine 
on himself a rightfiil claim to the Crown of 
England u well u to John's dominions oversea 
•ejaw to be clear. The annalist of Margam 
tells itt how PhiUp summoned John to his court 
•cwrding to the wont of the Dukes of Nor- 
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mindy to answer for the tlijring of to great a 
man as Arthur, and adds: *So great a man, I 
say, for he was the legitimate heir of England, 
Count of Brittany, and son-in-law of the King 
of France/ The statement that Arthur was 
the legitimate heir of England was inaccurate 
after John's election hy the Great Council, and 
the sutement that he was Philip's son-in-Uw 
was inaccurate, inasmuch as Arthur was be- 
trothed only, not actually married, to Mary of 
France. Both inaccuracies, however, bear 
witness to the wish of the Cistercian chronicler 
to make the q^t of the claims of Philip u 
the representatire of Arthur. He nevertheless 
distinctly negatives the supposition that the 
Crown of England was declared forfeit by the 
Council. 'John,* he says, 'was condemned 
by the judgment of the King's Court and of 
the French Princes, and wu disinherited with 
all his hdrs of all the bmds and honours he 
bdd of the Crown of France. This was 
the sentence awarded, and a just sentence 
it was.' 

The justice of the sentence, however, did 
not commend itself to Innocent's Legates or to 
Innocent himself, and a determined effort was 
oMide to interpose an appeal to the Court of 
on the subject. nUlip, at imminent risk 
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of being excommunicated bjr Innocent, main- 
tained that no appeal could lie from a dectnon 
of the Great Council of France to the Roman 
Curia, and at once tet about the execution of 
the sentence. Up to this time he had been 
executing, as ht at laj in hit power, the ten- 
tence of noa against John. Both sentences 
were to all practical intents and purposes 
Identical. The difference wu that he now 
re«imed as the avenger of Arthur the task he 
had undertaken as the avenger of Hugh de la 
Marche and other of hit aggrieved vassals, the 
thoroughly congenial task of driving John out 
of France. All John's liegemen oversea were 
now released from their allegiance, and John 
hfanselfwas formally branded at the murderer 
of hit own kich and kin. The sentence had 
the effect, and more than the effect, of excom- 
munication. It legalised rebellion against John, 
whfle It paralysed his powers of resistance. 
TTie extraordinary rapidity and ease with which 
raUip earned out the sentence of confiscation 
hears witneu not only to his skill as a general, 
but to a widespread popular belief in the right- 
eousness of his cause. Probably It wu weU for 
him that John gave him no opportunity of 
««n7lng out the sentence of death u well as 
that of confiscation. 
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B7 the ctme due the Lcgitinc Council was 
held at Meaux in 1204, with a view to bring- 
ing about a peace between Philip and Joluii 
Philip had already given practical effect to the 
sentence of forfeiture. A decision of the 
Council, however, seems to have been arrived 
at fiivourable to the claims of John in reference 
to Poitou, and perhaps to other of his former 
possessions. On this occasion, Philip himself 
interposed an appeal to the Court of Rome. 
He had refused to allow an appeal from his own 
Great Council to Rome \ but an appeal from 
a Papal Council to the Pope himself was 
well in accordance with bw, and, moreover, he 
was now able to base his appeal not only on 
the righteousness of his cause, but on the logic 
of events. The appeal was nefcr formally 
heard. There was no occasion to hear it. 
Some months after the Council at Meaux, the 
Archbishop of Rouen applied to Innocent for 
instructions. Philip, he writes, who is now 
King, has received homage and fealty from the 
barons and lay-folk all, and alleges that he has 
acquired Normandy in pursuance of the sen- 
tence of his Court. What are we poor Church- 
men to do? Innocent answers hb dear 
bewildered brother on Bdarch 7, 1205 : You 
know the facts better probably than L Act 
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Noraundy, in ftct, to uj nothing of John', 
other continent^ fieft, wm dready once mor» 
part and parcel of France. Philip had won it. 
and he had won it hirly. According to fcuM 
law, ciutom, and tradition a« understood and 

After the d«th of Richard of EngUnd, Philip 
had accepted hon«ge and fealty from Arthur 
for Normandy and other of Richard*, fieft. 

and ;« J ;">Por.ry vamlage to himielf. 

b1 mUTa ^""^ *"** "•* «'**' continent^ 
heft. He did to, however, only under practical 

John, marriage to Ittbell* of Angouleme had 
given ju.t ground of complaint to Hugh de la 
M-rche, and John', other outrage, on^oi^ 
of h.. ,a«l. had driren them into maW 
wmmon ca„,c with Hugh, Arthur agaii 
J«^« mirduable .talking^,or« for Phihy, 

*U John . continental poMetuonc forfeit, wa. 
Tirtually a declaration of Arthur*, rirtt to 

0>*t right. At the Tcry outMt of hi. final 
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conquests from John, Philip was alreidy the re- 
presenutire, the champion knight, of Arthur. 
The decision of the Court at Mantes in 1203 
laid a sdll more significant emphuis on the 
£ict. Arthur was murdered. John was the 
murderer, Philip the avenger of Arthur. It 
was Arthur's right that John had usurped and 
bad forfeited. It was Arthur's right that now 
vested in Philip, and that Philip would vindi- 
cate. It was Arthur's right for which Philip 
fought, Arthur's right in which he made 
conquest after conquest of the dominions that 
should have been Arthur's, Arthur's right in 
which be re-united them to the sovereignty of 
France. A little Uter, the Albigensian Crusade 
would give him the opportunity of userting 
in Languedoc those rights of Arthur which 
Arthur's uncle Richard and grand&ther Henry 
bad been so solicitous to maintain \ and a few 
years Uter yet, Philip by his son Lewis would 
daim in Arthur's right, and well-nigh succeed 
in winning, the sovereignty of EngUnd itself. 
Philip and Philip's men, Prelates and Princes of 
France, Dukes and Counts, and Viscounts and 
Lords, Arnold of Citeaux and bis invincible 
brotherhood of Cistercian Abbots, the Barons 
of Eoglud who have renounced their allegiance 
to John,— tbey are all now Knights of Artbur. 
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Their Chiefs, cleric and lay, are the PaUdins of 
a new Table Round. For all of them the name 
of Arthur is more than the memorial of a crime 
they have sworn to avenge. It is the symbol 
of a mystery, the watchword of a Cause. 

In both the Greater and the Lesser Britain 
the name of Arthur had been akeady con- 
secrated in immemorial tradition. His young 
Planugenet namesake was now definitely 
identified in the popular inugination with 
the mysterious Breton and British Emperor. 
The nameless but almost contemporary Canon 
of Barnwell who supplemented the history of 
Walter of Coventry writes of the murdered 
Prince: <The Bretons, as it were taking 
augury from the name, continually made it 
their boast, as impudent u it was imprudent, 
that in him the ancient Arthur had again been 
brought to life, and that the slaughter of the 
English and the transfer of the sovereignty 
through him to the Bretons was already im- 
minent.' This is evidently the original source 
of Speed's account: *The Britaines then, 
^ucinated with his ominous Name, dreamed 
that the andent Great Arthur was risen againe 
in him, and that the Translation of the English 
Kingdome was now by him to be effected.' 
Nor was the name the only coincidence. Walter 
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of Coventry himielf writes : * Arthur in the 
prison of his uncle King Joho of England, 
bjr what chance is doubtful, was done away 
from the midst, nor, as it is said, hath his 
sepulchre been found unto this day/ 

Many of those who wrought and fought for 
Philip and Lewis doubtless believed in all good 
faith that the murdered Prince was none other 
than the old-world Arthur reborn into the 
world of living men. Many more shared 
Philip*s presentiments of a united France and 
his aspirations towards the Empire of Christen- 
dom. For the former, the Arthur whom the 
then present generation had seen and known 
was the Arthur of the past ; for the latter, the 
Arthur of the future. To the Order of 
Citeaux, to the patriot Barons of England who 
* sought for a new king, and sought for him 
beyond the sea,* the royal soul of the great 
Arthur might well seem for a little space to 
have returned from Avalon clad in the out- 
ward sembbnce of Lewis the son of Philip of 
France. 

One connecting link between the Prince 
Arthur of history and the King Arthur of ro- 
mance may perhaps be found in the posthumous 
history of Prince Arthur's sister Eleanor. An 
anonymous oontinuatioo of the Brut of Wace, 
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VII 
DATES 

L*cn nc cloic Cmtim dc Troict 
Ce in*cit vif pan riiKm blaMncr, 
Qui IOC dou roi Artu oontcr, 
Dc M oour et dc n iiic*fiicc 
Qui tant fu locc ct pntioc, 
Et qui let fez dct autret oonte, 
Ec onquct dc lui nc ticnt oontc i 
Trop crt pmidon a oblicr. 

(Dm Cktwdiir m VEsfii, MioN L lat.) 

It is beyond mj present purpose Co point out 
the many bistorictl persons mnd events that 
masquerade, often in the slightest of disguises, 
through the many rersions of the Graal legends. 
They will nearly all be found to be closely 
connected with the Albigensian Crusades, 
the Interdict and Crunde against John of 
England, the Crusade and war against the 
Emperor Otho terminating with the battle of 
Bourines, and the final Crusade against Philip 
and Lewis for the purpose of maintaining the 
indcpmdeoce, and indeed the ^txy political 
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existence, of England at a European power. 
There are episode* referring to other events- 
tome, indeed, that are merely trunwtr ttoriet 
or Dominican *examplet* woven with more or 
lets tlcill into the narrative; but the greater part 
of the earlier veniont will be found to be no> 
thing more nor less than contemporarj history 
in meapbor. If the knights of Arthur are 
sought for in the rankt of the *toldierhood of 
Chritt * that fought on the side of the Cistercians 
and Philip of France, the task of identification 
will not be found difficult by those acquainted 
with the original records of the time. 

Two identifications, however, may here be 
indicated by way of illustration — that of Lance- 
lot with the elder Simon de Montfert, and that 
of Galahad with Francis of Assiti. The prooft 
of these identifications I do not propose to 
adduce. They will be found in plenty, those 
in reference to Lancelot more particularly in 
the earlier versions of the story, thote referring 
to Gslthad in the later exclusively, at it is only ia 
these that his name appears at aJL The name 
of Lancelot, as of Gawain, figures in Arthurian 
roounce before the date at which the parent 
river received the mighty tributary stream of 
the Graal legend. This het, however, ia no 
way miliratea agatiM the aeeuncy of the ideo- 
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would natund^ ^» il * ""^ Uncclot, he 
- find one whomT^uf/fi^;';:^,-^ 7^, 
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S' hriir rj^ ^^^'^ -s 

***^« cnc new rooaiice would hm •rr.v. 
WQuJd necmmm^i^ : i ^^^^^ 09 written 
^-wne^njy .nrolve a distinct slmjlaritr 
•"••^ the new character drmwB A«« i:^_? 
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the old character drawn from imagination^ what- 
ever difference in detail might be introduced. 

The identification of Galahad with S. Francis 
of Assiii really offers the only intelligible key to 
the most remarkable modification introduced 
into the legend of the Graal. In all the earlier 
versions, Perceval is the principal hero of the 
story. In all the later, Perceval is relegated to 
a secondary though still honourable place, and 
Galahad the High Prince is assigned an almost 
divine pre-eminence. Dominic and Francis 
are almost exact contemporaries. Dominic's 
apostolic career began a little earlier than that 
of Francis ; but at the Lateran Council of 1 2 1 5, 
that other disciple did outrun Dominic, and 
the Order of S. Francis was formally established 
by Innocent, while the Order of S. Dominic, 
approved by Innocent, was only formally 
esublished by Innocent's successor Honorius. 
The earlier versions of the Graal legend were, 
it seems to me, obviously written by partisans 
of Dominic and the Cistercians. The later 
versions seem to me u obviously the work of 
partisans of Francis. The rivalry between 
Dominican and Franciscan is reflected with 
striking and impressive accuracy in the difi^er- 
ences between the earlier and the later versions, 
and the temporary waning of the star of Dominic 
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before the star of Frands from about the year 
1218 onwards is as dearly legible in the 
modifications of the legend as in zny other 
record of the time. 

Dominic, as we have seen, was Knight of a 
Table Round at which ut a King of France 
among his princes, and dukes, and prdates, 
abbots and monks, preachers and fighters, grw 
men and masterful, grave men and holy, all 
intent on eradicating heresy and remodcUinR 
the pohtics of Christendom. Francis tells us 
that he himsdf wu a Knight of another Table 
Round of a somewhat different kind. His 
words are : • My brethren of the Table Round 
are they that hide them in the wilderness and in 
lonely places that they may give them the more 
diligently to prayer and meditation, bewailing 
their own sins and those of others, Uving simply 
and conversing humbly, they whose hdiness is 
known of God albeit at times unknown of their 
brethren and of men. The souls of such, what 
time they shall be presented by the angels of 
the Lord, then shall the Lord show them the 
fruit and wages of their labours, to wit, many 
souls that have been uved by their examplei 

My wdl-beloved sons, such and so many souls 
have been saved through your prayers, and 
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were confined to marshalling the King's forces 
and giving orders to the men. The Bishop of 
Beauvais on the same occasion renounced the use 
of the sword and spear which he had formerlj 
employed against Richard of EngUnd, and 
contented himself with a club so as not to 
shed the blood of those he might happen to 
kill. Both these scrupulously conscientious 
prelates will be found, if I am not misuken, as 
the heroes of ceruin episodes in the * High 
History.* 

The notes of time in the manuscripts of the 
Graal stories are of very different degrees of 
value. One of these occurs in a Prologue 
prefixed to several manuscripu of the first part 
of the Conte del Graal. The Prologue, osten- 
sibly written by Crestien de Troyes, announces 
that the romance which follows it was ^ made 
for the most worshipful man that is in the 
empire of Rome, to wit, the Count Philip of 
Flanders that is worth more than Alexander, 
him of whom it is said that he was so ^crj good.* 
The pseudo^Crestien then proceeds to contrast 
the characters of Philip and Alexander, greatly 
to the former's advantage, recording among 
other things that *the gifts which the good 
Count Philip bestows are given of charity,* 
whereas Alexander ' never cared for charity nor 
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anxtbtng die that it good/ The PhiUp of 
FUndert here referred to his been generallf 
identified, from the days of Thomii Warton't 
Hianj rf English P$etrj downward^ with 
PhiUp of Al»ce, Count of FUndert, who 
succeeded hit fether in 1 166, took the Croit in 
1188, ttarted for Palcttine in 11 90, and died of 
the plague before Acre in 1191. Warton it 
not an authority on whom it it tafe to rely 
without verification. In thit catc, however, not 
a tingle one of the many Englith and foreign 
writert who have referred to thit Prologue 
teens to have taken the trouble to verify 
Warton*t conclusion. Had they done to, they 
would have found that by a very natural mis- 
apprehension Warton had mistaken hit man. 
I have not to much at teen any of the »ftt. in 
which thit Prologue occurt ; but at far at I 
can gather from the catalogues of the libraries 
in which they are preterved, none of them date 
cariier than the fifteenth century. It will have 
been observed that the writer dwells repeatedly 
and intittently on the < goodness ' of his patron. 
If the Prologue was written after 1420, 
there can be no reatonable doubt that it was 
intended to eulogise, not the Crusader, but the 
welWkAown Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was born in 1396, became Count 
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of Flanders in 1419, founded the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in 1430, and died in 1467. The 
mere epithet ^ good,* as emplo)red by a trmtvntr 
or chronicler, it, no doubt, intuffident to identify 
a Count of Flandert. The word, indeed, it 
applied by Philip Moutquet himtelf at fireely to 
Philip of Altace u to any other of the thoutand 
and one notabilitlet he mentiont. In thit cate, 
however, the whole and only point in the Pro- 
logue it to prove that Philip was ^ gooder * than 
Alexander; and if the Prologue was written 
after 1420, the inference that the Count Philip 
of Flanders mentioned is the PhiUp historic- 
ally known u * The Good ' is hardly open to 
question. 

Be this k . it may, however, the portion of the 
Prologue referring to Philip and Alexander is 
obviously an interpohrion. The concluding 
lines which the writer adopts u a ug to his 
vapid eulogy are part of the original poem, and 
the mitfit of the two portiont proclaims at 
once the interpoUtor't awkwardnets and his 
tuppretsion of the real prologue. The real 
prologue, in fiict, is nothing else but the 
Elucidation already trantlated in full, with 
the exception of these few lines. They ma 
in English thus :— 
*Now will Crestien here recount the en- 
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sample that 70U have beard. Thereof might 
Crettien well hive saved himself the painSi 
inasmuch u he meaneth to endeavour by the 
Count's command to set forth in rime the best 
storjr that majr be told in the King's Court, to 
wit, the story of the Graal whereof the Count 
lent him the book. Hearken, therefore, how 
he delivereth himself.' 

As a conclusion to the Elucidation, this is 
perfectly appropriate and intelligible. The 
poet says he might well have spared himself 
the trouble of writing or rehearsing the brief 
summary or ^ensample' of the story he has 
already given, because he is about to tell the 
story itself at length. On the other hand, to 
tack this passage on to the contrast between 
Philip and Alexander is simply to reduce it to 
palpable and irrelevant nonsense. The Prologue 
writer is not going to recount the * ensample ' 
his audience have heard, nor, if he wished to 
propitiate his patron, could he well have 
spared his eulogy. A careless scribe may 
perhaps be responsible for rendering some of 
his words unintelligible, but the rhymester 
himself is the culprit guilty of the disastrous 
discord between his own lines and those of his 
predecessor. 

So fu^ then, what is certain is that the lines 
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of the Prologue referring to Philip of Flan(fers 
are an interpolation, and what is probable is 
that they are the work of a clumsy story-teller 
of the fifteenth century. The elucidatory 
indeed, mentions that a count lent him *the 
book,' but this is far indeed from identifying 
the lender with Philip of Flanders. It may 
be worth while here to quote Warton's own 
words : * Chrcstien of Troys wrote Le R$mam 
du Graal^ or the adventures of the Sangrale, 
which included the deeds of King Arthur, Sir 
Tristram, Lancelot du Lake, and the rest of the 
knights of the round uble before 1 1 9 1 .' When 
we inquire where Warton and his followers 
discovered this curiously definite point in the 
chronology of romanric literature, only one 
answer is possible. Warton found, as others 
have found, that the Prologue-writer called 
himself Crestien, and wu effusive in his praises 
of Philip of Flanders. He and they thereupon 
incontinently identified Crestien with Crestien 
de Troies, and Count Philip with the crusader 
who went to his reward in 1191. The very 
dcfinitencss of the date tells iu own story. 
There is no more reason to believe that Crestien 
wrote the story of the Graal before 1191 than 
there is to believe that Crestien was the author 
of the Prologuoi or that the Philip it refers to 
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WIS realty the Crusader. When a single tittle 
of trustworthy evidence is forthcoming that 
seems to indicate an earlier date than about 
1220 for a single line about the Graal written 
bjr Crestien de Troies, it will be time enough 
to consider its value. At present, no such 
tittle is known to exist. 

All difficulty u to the date at which Crestien 
wrote seems to me removed by the considera* 
tions to which I have called attention, but 
another difficulty in relation to the same writer 
still remains for after-critics to solve. Long 
ago, Roquefort denied that any portion of the 
Romance of the Graal was written by Crestien ; 
and although the conclusion seems to have 
been based on insufficient premisses, it still 
seems probable that much of what is generally 
attributed to Crestien is really the work of 
another irmivntr. The author of U CkiwiUer 
i rtpii^ in his introduction to that delightful 
story, reproaches Crestien for having forgotten 
to celebrate Messire Gawain among the other 
warriors of the Table Round. This evidence 
of a contemporary, and of a kind not open to 
suspicion, seems to miliute strongly against 
Crestien's authorship of at least those portions 
of the romance attributed to him in which 
Mcsnre Gawain is the hero. 
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The third section of the C$nu del GtumI is 
the next which gives us more than the name 
of the writer. With regard to this, there is no 
occasion to add anything to what Mr. Nutt 
writes in his valuable Studio. < Manessier has 
been more explicit ; he describes himself as 
completing the work at the command of 

Jehanne b ComtctK 

Qu*nc de Plindre dame ct mctcmK. 

This Joan, daughter of Baldwin vi^ ruled 
Flanders aUm during the imprisonment of her 
husband after the battle of Bou vines (1214- 
1227), and Manessier*s words can only apply 
to her during this period, so that his continua- 
tion must have been written between 12I4«» 
1227.' 

The next contributor to the story wrote 
almost at the same time. Robert de Beroo, or 
Bouron, or Borron, informs us that no mortal 
man had told the story until he had it from 

MoQ leigneur Gautier en pets 
Qui de Mom BelyiJ cMit. 

Walter of Montbeliard, who is often in evidence 
in the history of the Crusades as Constable of 
Jerusalem and Regent of Cyprus, died in 1212. 
As Mooseigneur's requiem had already been 
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chanted, ind he wit Mn peace • tt the time 
Robert wrote, it if certain that Robert's con- 
tribution cannot hare been written before 
1 21 a, and probably belongs to sereral years 

later. 

The claims of Walter Mapes to be regarded 
as the author of any version or part of any 
version of the Graal legend may, perhaps, 
challenge serious discussion when they are 
seriously put forward. In the thirteenth 
century to say that a poem was written by 
Walter Mapes was almost equivalent to saying 
that the real author was unknown, or wished 
to remain unknown. The date of Walter's 
death is uncertain. It is generally assigned 
to laio, but this nuy be three or four years 

too early. 

That Wolfram von Eschenbach won a prise 
at the minstrel-tournament at Wartburg in 
1207, and that he refers in an unfinished 
poem to the death of Herman Landgrave of 
Thuringia, which took place in 12 16, seem 
to be the only definite notes of time recover- 
able with regard to the greatest German poet 
of the Middle A ges. The date of his Panthml 
n unknown, but that it is later than Crestien*s 
story of the Graal he informs us himself with 
considerable emphasis* He is said by Rose, I 
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know not on what authority, to have been 
living in 1227. Mr. Nutt assigns his death to 
about 1220, but only, I apprehend, on con- 
jectural grounds. Any examination of Wolf- 
ram's poems would lead me too far afield^ but 
I may observe that his conception of the Graal 
as a stone if in strict accordance with other 
traditions relating to the Holy Vessel. William 
of Tyre, after describing the siege of Cxsarea 
in 1 102, and the fearful slaughter that took 
place in the Great Mosque, wriref thuf: *In 
thif fame Prayer-houfe waf found a vessel of a 
most clear green colour, shapen after the 
manner of a dif h, which the Genoefe aforefaid 
received by lot inf tead of a great f um of money, 
believing it to be nude of emerald, and did 
offer the fame to their church as an ornament 
exceeding precious. Whence it cometh to 
pau even to this day that whensoever any great 
folks shall pasf through their city, they do of 
cuftom dif play the faid vefsel as it were a thing 
nurvellouf, pcrfuading them that it if in very 
truth that which the colour thereof doth make 
fhow of, to wit, an emerald.' Thif nurvellouf 
vesfcl if in reality none other than the Sifcr9 
Catm§^ or Holy Graal, ftill preferved in the 
Cathedral at Genoa. WiUiam, it will be 
observed, makes no mention of its sacred 
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character. As a matter of fact, its recogni- 
tion u the H0I7 Graal did not take pkce till 
manjr jrears after William's death, and is first 
distinctly recorded in the pages of Jacobus de 
Voragine. Wolfram's poem seems to me to 
indicate that even in his daj the identity of 
the stone with the Graal was already an article 
of the popular belief. If Wolfram joined the 
Albigensian Crusade, which is far from un- 
likely, it would account for much that remains 
I unaccounted for in his poem. 
^ The dates I have referred to are, I believe, 
all that can with anjr certaintj be relied on 
to be found in the various stories of Perceval 
and the Graal. Thcf range from about laio 
to about 1230. The Interdict in England 
came into force in iao8, and was rekxed in 
1214. Everjr single romance in which the 
Curse that fell upon Logres is mentioned was 
written either during the Interdict or within 
a few fears after. 

l/Lj task is done. I have pointed out what 
I believe to be the meaning and motive of the 
trends of the Graal, and have shown how 
closely some of the cardinal incidents and 
personages in the romance are paralleled in the 
incidents and personages of contemporary 
hittoffjr. To my own mind, the coiAcidences 
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here indicated seem hx too man^, too coherent, 
too striking, to be the result of accident. If 
xhtf are admitted to be the result of deliberate 
design, even this inadequate introduction ouy, 
I hope, be found of some assistance in pioneer- 
ing the waj for future research. 
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